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Editorial 


WE are glad that our remarks on accepting indemnities 
for mission property destroyed during riots has evoked the 
paper by Mr. Archibald ; albeit we think he hardly 
fairly represents our position. We took pains to 
make no dogmatic assertions, and closed with the 
statement, ‘* So it is well worth considering, etc.,’’ from which 
it is evident we did not mean to intimate that the final word 
had been said on the subject. Mr. Archibald seemingly admits 
our position, that it is against ‘‘the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment.’? We had no particular chapter or verse in mind, but 
we take it that one reading the book as a whole would almost 
certainly come to this conclusion. If now one chooses to 
justify indemnities on the ground of the Mosaic law and Old 
Testament teachings, that is another matter, and one upon 
which we did not touch. Mr. Archibald’s article only con- 
vinces us the stronger of the reasonableness of our conviction, 
feeling quite sure that an opinion that is founded on ‘‘ only 
half a Bible,’’ provided that half is the New Testament, is 
sufficient for us who /zve under the New, and among a people 
who will judge us by the New rather than by the Old. 

_ We quite concur with the remarks of Mr. Warren at the 
close of his very interesting letter, in which he says: “ The 
whole question of indemuities is one worthy of careful considera- 
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tion. . . . There is much need to pray the Philippian prayer 
for ‘knowledge and discernment to distinguish things that 
differ.’ 
* 
THE Hartford Conference group which appears as our 
frontispiece will be welcome to our readers as showing how 
some old friends whilst home on furlough are 
on identifying themselves with the excellent work 
eae being done at home in the highest interests of 
Chinese students at seats of learning in Western lands, and as 
indicating the excellent material to be found in the students 
who have gone to America. Mr. C. T. Wang, the secretary 
for Chinese students in America, writes: ‘‘The Hartford 


~ Conference has proved to be a very great success. In all 93 


delegates were registered. At the last sunset meeting ten 
young men stood up confessing their faith in Christ. The 
enthusiasm of the delegates was so high that no lessa sum 
than $634 was given by forty-eight of them who contributed.” 

In this connection it may be well to express our gratifica- 
tion and thankfulness at the important work being done by 
the Chinese Students’ Christian Association in North America. 
It is affiliated with the General Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China and Korea, and has for its 
objects: the union of all Chinese students in the United 
States who desire to strengthen the spiritual life and influence 
of their fellow students, the promotion of growth in Christian 
character and fellowship, the training of its members for 
Christian service, and the leading them to devote their lives ' 
to Jesus Christ in the work in which they can accomplish the 
most for the extension of the kingdom of God. 


* * * 


In the department detailing the events of ‘‘ The Month” 
(see page 752) will be found an account of the formal open- 
ing of the Senate, or the first National Assembly 
Opening of China as some have characterized it. We 
cannot help associating this significant occasion 
with another of the events of the month, although widely 
separated by other elements than that of mere distance. 
The revolution in Portugal, with its bombarding of a royal 
palace, the flight of the royal family, the opposite politics 
of units and companies in army and navy, as.well as the 
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bloodshed and blunders, offers a striking contrast to the calm” 
development of political affairs and such features as the dignity 
and quietness which attended the opening of the & && B§, the 
recent step in the nine years’ programme for the introduction 
of constitutional government in China. China is to be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which the country is being saved 
from anarchy, on the philosophic mauner in which new ideas 
are being assimilated, and on the statesmanlike manner in 
which the government is being remodelled. We are not 
ignorant of the presence of elements of discord and danger, of 
possible friction between the Provincial Assemblies and the 
Governors and Viceroys, and again between these and the 
Boards who represent central authority, and of the growing 
insistence that parliament should be speedily opened, but we 
are inclined to consider it as an element of strength and ground 
for hope, that the steps being taken towards constitutional 
government really coufirm the Emperor in his strong grip of 
central power. 

This new body consists of two hundred members, one-half 
of whom are appointed by the Emperor, while the other 
hundred are selected by the Governors or Viceroys of the 
various provinces froin a [ist chosen by the Provincial Assem- 
blies from among their own members. Practically this Senate 
had its origin in the expressed wish of the late Emperor and 
the late Empress-Dowager, and whilst it cannot enforce its 
decisions and is meant to advise, counsel, approve or disap- 
prove, aS occasion requires, we trust its influence and energy 
will be used on behalf of the people’s highest welfare. Taking 
a lesson from the tragedies that dog the steps of oppression 
and corruption, and noting the development and happiness of 
those countries who enjoy a beneficent legislation, let it follow 
the example of these latter and seek to raise the fallen, 
succour the helpless, and provide for the unfortunate. 


* * * 


To one who scans the political horizon in China at present 

and notes the portentous, perplexing and even pitiful signs, it is 
evident that Yuen Shi-kai is very much needed 

_ — in Peking. Whilst he is very much wanted by 
some, he is as greatly dreaded by others. Foreigners generally 
feel that he is the one man who more nearly than any other 
properly comprehends the situation and more than any other 
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has the ability to meet it. But how could he and the Prince 
Regent occupy the same city, or how could they combine to 
carry on the government? And how could Yuen withstand 
the fusillade of impeachments and thunderbolts of censors which 
would immediately and persistently be hurled against him so soon 
as he accepted office? These are problems which are difficult 
of solution. Meanwhile Yuen seems to be wisely biding his 
time, always having the convenient excuse of still being too 
lame to permit him to resume office, an excuse which all know 
to be mere pretext, until such day as the need of him shall be 
so importunate as to be irresistible, when he shall be given a 
free hand, with such power as will secure him from the attacks 
of his enemies, and then we may hope for better things ? 
* 
THE significant manner in which some students of current 
history are referring to ‘‘poor China,’’ and foretelling dis- 
aster because of supposed inability to govern the 
country, makes it whilst 
the dangers and difficulties in these days of reform initiation, _ 
to keep in mind China’s potentialities and note the advance 
already made on the path that leads from ruin, and promises 
true prosperity. Attention has alfeady been drawn to the 
lack of sympathy between the central government and the 
provinces, but no doubt the authorities in Peking have noted 
the danger and learned their lesson. The telegraph is so 
linking up the far-spread empire that it is as impossible to go 
back to the old state of governmental indifference as it is to 
keep ignorant of vital provincial movements and antipathies. 
Then, too, the railway enables the central government to carry 
out a strong policy with strength and promptitude. Ai friend 
writing of the new conditions in Anhui speaks of disturbances 
in the country because of the failure of crops and the raids of 
marauders robbing at night, and not stopping short of murder. 
Growing bolder with the little resistance they met with there 
was possibility of bands uniting and the fear of rebellion being 
started. A telegram was sent to Nanking, and in two days 
the Viceroy’s soldiers from Pukow appeared on the scene, 
well armed, well equipped, housed in tents, and each company 
supplied with freshly painted water tins. These strong, well- 
set up men, clad in oil-skins and provided with good leather 


shoes, meant business, and rebellion was crushed before it 
began. 
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Tue Nanking Exposition has doubtless been a failure, 
fnancially, and so a disappointment to those who had favored 
| it in the hope of monetary profit. It seems to 
have lacked the necessary advertising, which is 
indispensible to such a project, and which the 
West knows so well, from experience, how to do, but which 
China has not yet learned. THe enthusiasm of the common © 
people, also, has not yet been aroused to appreciate something 
which China never had before and which they perhaps do not 
see the need of having now. The quiet good old ways are 
good enough for them. The old fashioned plow and the hand 
loom and the primitive ways of doing so many things that 
have obtained for ages are still quite satisfying, and they do 
not desire a change. And in some ways it may be said, The 
old is better. When we see the thousands coming out from 
the busy factories, and realize that with higher wages than 
they would have dreamed of in the olden days and with a 
freedom between men and women that would have been un- 
thought of by their fathers, there have come new dangers ; that 
more money and more liberty mean greater temptations and 
perhaps a sad departure from the simple life of the Chinese 
peasant ; we conclude that the adjustment to the new order is 
not an altogether simple matter, and it is not strange that some 
of the old Chinese look with grief upon the departure from the 
ways of the fathers. 

But the school-master is abroad in the land in such sense 
as he never was before and changes are bound tocome. ‘The 
Exposition has done good, and, while expensive, has been an 
education both for the Chinese and for the foreign visitors, 
China will have learned something new as to her own needs 
and capabilities, and should be inspired with new hope for the 
future. Foreigners have been surprised to see what the Chinese 
can do while depending solely on their own resources, and 
will be moved to respect for China and the capabilities of the 
nation. There is a vastness in the hidden possibilities of the 
Chinese and a mighty power in the energy and capacities of 
the people that promise great things for the future. 


* * * 


Tbe Hanking 
Exposition. 


THE crowning attraction of the Exposition seems to have 
been the Athletic Contests, in which the students from north 
_ and south and east and west, mission schools and government 
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schools, met and vied with one another as never before in 
feats of physical endurance. And just as one of the students, 
who had made the highest jump, but was disbarred 
because his queue had displaced the pole, appear- 
ed on the field the next day minus his queue, so 
China has many a useless appendage which must be dispensed 
with, though reluctantly, before she can fully adopt the new 
régime. We learn that several others have already followed 
his example. And so the nation will learn from experience, 
often sad, that many things that she fondly cherished must 
go, and many things which she hated must be tolerated, or 
even adopted. 
ONE of the most perplexing questions which confronts the 
missionaries in foreign lands, is what to do with their children 
who have arrived at the age when the 
ought to have the advantages of a 
"school. The almost universal preference 
is not to have to send them to England or the United States, 
but to keep them, if possible, still within the boundaries of 
China, so that the children may occasionally visit their homes 
and also be accessible to the parents in case of sickness. The 
China Inland Mission School in Chefoo serves an admirable 
purpose so far as it goes, and it certainly maintains a generous 
attitude towards members of other Missions. But it has its 
limitations. And so with the private school of Miss Jewell in 
Shanghai. An attempt was made a few years ago to conduct 
a school at Kuling, somewhat on the American order ; but 
without sufficient financial support the venture came to an end. 
But the need is a crying one and becoming increasingly so 
year by year. We are accordingly much pleased that the 
subject is being given a thorough investigation by the con- 
ference of Foreign Mission Boards of the United States and 
Canada, and that practical measures are being proposed, on 
sensible lines, which, if carried out, with proper financial aid 
as suggested, would bring great relief to the missionary body. 
It is true that these plans, so far, are only for American and 
Canadian children, though not exclusively so, but doubtless 
the same beneficent measures will be proposed and carried out 
in England and on the continent. The following are some of 
the conclusions of the Committee which had the matter in 
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The proper care and maintenance of our missionary force 
require schools on the field for the education of white children. 


These schools, wherever practicable, should be union schools. 
This does not necessarily involve change in the government of 
any already established school. No one, for example, would pro- 

altering the type of such an institution as the C. I. M. School 
at Chefoo. But practically the entire force of the C. I. M. is con- 
centrated in one country, and it is therefore practicable for it to do 
some things for its missionaries which are not practicable for 
Societies whose missionaries are scattered all over the world with 
not enough constituency in any single country to justify a separate 
‘school. ‘There is absolutely no good reason why the children of 
missionaries of the various American Boards and Societies should 
not be taught in the same institutions. No denominational necessity 
separates them, and the union school can have a larger constituency, 
amore permanent support, a better equipment, and a student body 
of wider range and sympathies. 

The schools should be designed for children between the ap- 
proximate ages of twelve and twenty, the schools not to undertake 
either primary or collegiate work, but to make the courses pre- 
paratory to college entrance. 


Each Board co-operating in a given school should pay that 
proportion of cost which its missionary force in the region con- 
cerned sustains to the total missionary force of that region. 


The local management of each school should be committed to 
a Field Board of Directors, composed of missionaries who are 
members of the Missions in the region served by the school. 


Questions of property, equipment, endowment, tuition, cur- 
riculum, the relation of boarding and tuition charges to children’s 
allowances, admission of children of non-missionary foreigners, 
number and selection of teachers, manual and other labor as an aid 
in diminishing expenses, and other matters of detail, should be 
worked out by the Societies and Field Board of Directors co- 
operating in a given school. 


* * * 


THE Editor of the Misstonary Review of the World, after 
pointing out a few dangers which may possibly threaten the 
,, Laymen’s Movement, such as; Too great 
She dependence on business methods; Too 
Movement. . “. 
| insistence on visible results, and even the very 
enthusiam with which the business men take up the cause; 
closes with these well chosen words: ‘‘ Let us not forget that 
Foreign Missions is a science that must be studied to be 
understood, that spiritual power, not financial power, is that 
by which the world is to be won, and that there is a divine 
mathematics that supersedes earthly calculations ; that prayer 
isa real power and faith a vital factor in missionary work.”’ 


| 
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The Sanctuary 


‘* Lord teach us to pray.’’ Lk. xi. I. 
“* Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion; And unto thee shall the vow 


be performed. 
Ps. Ixv. I-2. 


Givé THANKS 


That the Chinese Christian church 
is now becoming a reality and that 
“it is sure to be a potent factor in the 
future life of the nation.’’ (P. 7or). 

For leaders of the Chinese church 
who are ‘‘ quite capable of going on 
wisely with the duties that devolve 
upon them as administrators of eccle- 
siastical affairs.’’ (P. 704). 

That the transition of the Chinese 
church from a former dependence to 
a coming independence is proving to 
be re gradual and healthy. (P. 
706 


not dependent on one particular form 
of church polity. (P. 710). 

For some independent churches 
that ‘‘ are the result of seed sowing 
by faithful Christians who have not 
given up their religion when they 


That successful work in China is - 


O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 


have moved far away from their 
church home to a place where there 
was no Christian fellowship.’’ (P, 


713). 
PRAY 


That as fast as suitable leaders 
appear in the church they may be 
9 positions of responsibility. (P. 
717). 

That we as missionaries may ‘‘ con- 
tinue to be teachers of teachers and 
leaders of leaders, always intimately | 
companioning with the great Leader 
and Teacher.” (P. 718). 

That guidance may be given to all 
those having direct relations with the 
Chinese government, especially in 
regard to the question of indemnities, 

For the coming convention of the 
Evangelistic Association of China, to 
be held at Hankow in December. 


SUBJECTS FOR PRAYER SUGGESTED BY THE CONTINUATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


THANKSGIVING 


For the help of God in all the pre- 
parations for the Conference. 


For the sense of God’s presence at 


the Conference. 
For the spirit of unity. 
For the fellowship in prayer. 
For the new visions and calls. 


PETITIONS 


(The following seven lions may be re- 


membered if desired on separate days of the 


week.) 


I. That to all who attended the 


Conference there may be given the 
grace of continuance that they may 
patiently, perseveringly and faithfully 
carry into effect the things then 
shown to them. 


II. That the same Divine power 
which wrought in the Conference 
may work in and through the efforts 
that are being made in connection 
with the various missionary societies 
and such organizations as the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the Laymen’s 


Missionary Movement and the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, to 
transmit the message of the Con- 
ference to the church at home. 


III. That the prayers offered in the 
Conference for the church in the 
various mission fields may, through 
our faithful continuance in prayer, 
answered exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. 


IV. That guidance, wisdom, and 
commas may be given to the members 
and officers of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, and that the work may be 
abundantly blessed. | 


V. That the volume on the Con- 
ference which is being written may 


be made a powerful instrument for 
arousing and quickening the whole 
church. 


VI. That the Conference may be tlie 
beginning of a new spirit of prayer, a 
more daring faith, and a larger and 
more worthy conception of God. 


VII. That God may lead us forward 
to a unity greater and higher than 
anything as yet conceived, 
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KAIFENGFU, 


RUINS OF THE OLD EXAMINATION HALL, 


HONAN, 


Upon its ruins the new Provincial Assembly Hall has arisen. 


© cells for students sitting for examinatic nm. 


1S 


The hall had 
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Contributed Articles 


The Development of the Chinese 
Christian Church * 


BY REV. CHARLES E. EWING 


HE Chinese Christian Church has long been existent in 

the fertile minds and hearts of those who have been 

T] bending their energies to bring it to birth. It is now 
becoming a reality. And it is sure to be a potent factor 

in the future life of the nation. The attention of government 
authorities is being directed to the possibilities of this still 
infant church. A few trained Chinese leaders have been won 
to allegiance to Jesus Christ, and feel the need of joining 
themselves to the great fellowship of Christians, though not 
quite sure that the church in its present form really meets their 
requirements. How peculiarly necessary it is, then, that those 
who have the welfare of China at heart, and who also believe 
that the church is essential to that welfare, should set them- 
selves to a careful study of the history, the present conditions, 
and the prospect for the future of the Church of Christ in China. 


I. The Origin of the Church in China. 


. The origin of this Church, as it exists to-day in China, 
is foreign. ‘There are exceptional church organizations that 
have been established by Chinese who have been abroad and 
have there become Christians, or by those Chinese who, after 
having joined the church, have gone from their scattered 
homes in various parts of the country and have met to organize 
their own congregation in some metropolis, but these excep- 
tions go to prove the rule. In most cases the churches were 
organized by foreign misssionaries, have been fostered by 
foreign money, and have had as pastors either a foreigner or a 
Chinese under foreign pay. Conditions are changing, but that 
is the history of the beginning in almost every case. As these 
missionaries were commissioned by denominational societies, 
and are themselves consistent denominationalists, the church 


*A paper read before the Tientsin Missionary Association. 
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in China has sucked in, with the milk from its mother’s breast, 
each its own special flavor of sanctity. This is here stated 
merely as a fact, with no intimation intended as to whether or 
not this has been to the advantage of the Christian community 
in China. It was inevitable, and must be accepted as one of 
the legacies that have come to the church through its foreign 
origin. 
Il. The Preparation for the Chinese Church. - 


The preparation of the Church for its future, whatever 
that future may bring, has been going on during all these 
years since it came into being in China. This has been like 
the training of a child by the parents who have given it life; 
the training has been by the foreign missionaries. 

1. There has been the training of /eaders for the church ; 
this in particular has been, and still is, the work of the Mis- 
sions. There are schools and colleges of theology, especially 
intended to fit men for the Christian ministry. There are 
Bible training schools, in which men and women receive 
instruction that they can pass on to others, thus helping in the 
task of leavening the whole Christian community. These 
schools have been, and still are, largely in the ‘ands of the 
missionaries themselves. 

2. Other schools have been maintained. from the first i 
children and principally for the children of the church. At 
first it was necessary that the missionaries themselves should 
do much of the*teaching, because at that time there were few 
Chinese fitted todo this. Later the teaching has been turned 
over very largely to Chinese trained in Mission schools, but 
the plans and management are still in large part foreign. 

3. A third kind of training is that which comes in the 
life of the church itself, apart from the schools. In the 
Methodist Missions in connection with the churches are 
‘‘class-meetings,’’ in which the church members receive 
continuous training in the essentials of Christian truth—doctri- 
nal, moral, and spiritual. Under other names the same kind 
of instruction is undertaken in many other Mission churches. 
Some missionaries, as also some Chinese preachers, make their 
regular pastoral preaching minister to the nurture of their 
congregations in much the same way. And another method of 
instruction, quite different from these, is given in the natural 
pracéss of the workings of church affairs, so that the church 
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members come to have some idea as to how the church 
should be conducted, how its business should be transacted, 
aud how the particular polity of their own church actually 
works in practice. ‘This is as important in its way as the other 
parts of Christian training, if we expect the Chinese to take 
over the management of church affairs later on. 

4. It must be noted that, up to the present time, these 
various kinds of Christian training have been almost entirely 
under foreign supervision, and if the actual working of the 
system is being now turned over to the Chinese, they are 
following the lines in which they have been instructed ; the 
initiative still comes from the foreigner, and it is not easy to 
say what the Chinese leaders would do, or will do, when 
thrown on their own resources. | | 


IIT. The Present Condition of Chinese Churches. 


The origin of the Church in China being what it is, dis- | 


‘tinctly foreign, and the training in preparation for the future 
having been under foreign direction, it becomes interesting to 
note what is the result as seen in the present condition of the 
churches thus begotten and nurtured. What of the leaders in 
the churches? What of the church membership? What of 
the church organizations ? 

The /eaders are men and women who have been trained 
as special Christian workers, or else those who by force of 
ability and character have become prominent. Of course there 
are those who have been placed in the lead by missionaries 
who had misjudged either their ability or their character, and 
such we see dropping out as the Chinese come to take affairs 
in hand, but in general it may be said that here, as elsewhere, 
actual leadership is attained by those who have the qualities 
demanded in leaders. 

For the most part the preachers and teachers, the leaders 
in the Chinese church, are under foreign pay; this is not 
necessarily a criticism on them, nor on the system of which 
they are a part, for this condition was inevitable, for a time at 
least. But both foreign and Chinese observers think, if they 
do not say, What sort of men are these, to rest content as the 
paid servants of foreigners in such vital concerns as those of 
teligion ? It is easy to call them ‘‘ followers of the foreign- 
ers,’ and the reason why it is difficult successfully to refute 
this insinuation is that too often there is an element of truth 
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in it—not that the Chinese Christian leaders are dishonest, 
nor that they are in Christian work for the money they get 
(though some of them may be), but they are dependent on the 
foreigner to make their plans for them, to tell them what to 
do, dependent on foreign initiative. 

But there is a considerable number, and a growing num. 
ber, who are of a different stamp. Indeed, it is not at all fair 
to judge the Chinese Christian workers of to-day by this some- 
what hackneyed description. Many of them are men who are 
real leaders, not dependent on the foreigner for their ideas, 
quite capable of going on wisely with the duties that devolve 
upon them as administrators of ecclesiastical affairs. These 
men have the power of initiative, whether from natural 
character or as inculcated by long training, and they are eager 
to take the lead of which they feel themselves capable. To 
some, perhaps to most, of such it is irksome to feel that they 
are in any sense under the foreigner and thoroughly irritating to 
be reminded of it by opprobrious epithets ; there is still enough 
of truth in the taunt to make them anxious to get rid of foreign 
control in some way or other, perhaps not always in the wisest 
way ; but for the most part they are biding their time, knowing 
that soon the Chinese church will come to itself, out of child- 
hood into maturity, and are bending their strength to hasten 
that time. A few there are who have already won their way, 
yet more who are winning their way now, men of sufficient 
poise to win for themselves.an assured position ; such are taking 
their places, no matter whence their salaries may come (for 
that is a small obstacle in the way of a large man), as partners 
rather than assistants in the work of the church. These are 
real leaders, and in them is much of the hope of the present 
situation. | 

The church members, aside from these leaders, are of 
course less ready for moving forward. Many of them have little 
thought of independence, little desire to accept the responsi- 
bilities that are sure to come with it. Some are eager enough 
for the freedom from foreign control, but not at all ready to 
assume the financial responsibilities of such freedom. All of 
these symptoms are natural, and should be no more alarming 
than the familiar eagerness of the youth to shift for himself 
instead of remaining subject to, and dependent on, his parents 
at a time when he begins to feel himself a man; maturity is 
approaching ; the Chinese church is feeling its way forward, as 
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it ought to do by this time. Among the church membership, 
as aiong the leaders, there are some who have a more adequate 
idea as to what is involved in the coming to self-consciousness 
of the church in China, who see the difficulties, but who yet 
are ready to bear their share of the burden ; on these, together 
with the wiser of the leaders, the burden falls for the present, 
and in them is great ground for encouragement. 

The churches as organizations find conditions varying with 
locality, varying again with the length of time through which 
they have been developing in different parts of the country, 
but varying perhaps most of all on account of the denomination- 
ally differentiated character of their ancestry. Some awake to 
the consciousness that they are closely bound up as part of 
some church in England, America, or elsewhere ; the organi- 
zation being so highly developed that the ultimate ecclesiastical 
authority is ten thousand miles away, and they can see no 
possibility of a Chinese church of their order. (It may be well 
to remark here that the most highly organized churches are 
disproving this misapprehension.) Other churches are seeing 
the way clear already to their legitimate inheritance—denomi- 
national still, but distinctly given over into the hands of the 
Chinese. And others are self-governing by their very polity, 
with the assurance that they shall be thoroughly Chinese, 
without any foreign domination, so soon as the missionaries are 
persuaded that they are ready for the responsibility. 


IV. The Relation of the Churches to the Missions. 


The Chinese Church having now approached the period of 
self-dependence, it is of the utmost importance that the relation 
between the Missions and the Churches, between the Chinese 
Christians and the missionaries, be not prejudicial to further. 
healthy development. Heretofore the Missions and mission- 
aries have controlled the situation ; as the management is pass- 
ed over from foreign into Chinese hands, can the missionary 
retire gracefully ? and are the existing relations such as to 
smooth the way ? he | 

Here again one comes face to face with complications 
produced by the several forms of Mission organization ; some- 
times dictated by polity and sometimes merely the result of the 
traditional policy of the particular Mission. 

There are Missions which still hold entire authority over 
the churches that have been hitherto under their oversight. 
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If the Chinese Christians have the idea that this situation js 
irremediable, they sink into the condition of parasites, with 
little hope or thought of sending their own roots down into the 
soil. ‘This is seldom the fault of the missionaries, at least so 
far as their desires and sympathies go; with few exceptions 
(if any) the missionaries are eager for self-support and self- 
government on the part of the Chinese churches. A repre. 
sentative missionary writes regretfully of the policy of his own 
Board, in accordance with which the ultimate appeal of a 
Chinese church member, in case of discipline, must be made to 
the church authorities in England. It may well be hoped 
that few find themselves so hampered as the report of this one 
would indicate. 

There are other Missions where the churches are partly 
under missionary control and partly controlled by the Chinese; 
in some form or other, this is probably true of the majority of 
churches at the present time in China. Most of these are in 
the transition from a former dependence to a coming independ. 
ence, atid it is cause for gratulation that this transition is 
proving to be both gradual and healthy. Nor do these 
churches, those at least where the movement seems most nor- 
mal, throw off Mission fellowship or denominational ties, but 
rather appear to value them the more, uow that they can be 
had by free choice with no sense of compulsion ; it is thus, 
wisely, that some denominations are rooting themselves in the 
affection of their Chinese adherents. But, no matter what 
the polity, this plan requires hearty good understanding and 
cordial sympathy between missionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders. 

There are still other churches which are already entirely 
under Chinese control. Some Missions—or at least some mis- 
sionaries—have always kept Mission and Church distinct in 
their own minds, whether or not they have been able to carry 
this theory into practice. A Baptist missionary in T‘aiyiianfu 
writes: ‘‘ Our aim all through has been to have a self-support- 
ing and self-propagating church. . . When we deal with church 
matters the church has to discuss and decide. ‘The missionary 
may take the place of the pastor at church meetings, but the 
independence of the church is maintained.’’ In other cases 
the Chinese church has come to self-management only as the 
result of that process through which most are still passing. 
And the number of such churches is increasing constantly. 
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The relation of the Churches to the Missions is, in actual 
practice, determined very largely by the element of personality, 
the personal attitude of the leaders, and especially of the mis- 


sionaries. Even the most binding polity is no hindrance in 


the way of some men; by their winsome character, their trans- 
parent sincerity, their cordial sympathy with their Chinese 
fellow-workers, the path is made smooth before their feet. 
There are others who never succeed in winning the confidence 
of the Chinese Christians, never really get near to them, and 
consequently find the way blocked whenever they propose any 
forward move; to such our pity must go out, but with a 
question whether they can wisely continue in responsible charge 
of Chinese affairs; for, even with the advantage of the most 
pliable of polities, they find the churches under their oversight 
inclined to insurrection, the Chinese leaders restive, and the 
spiritual life of the Christian community at so low an ebb that 
a healthy independence seems always out of the question. 

Let it be repeated that, almost without exception, the 
missionaries are eager for the speedy coming of the day when 
all foreign control may be loosened and the churches, of all 

enominations, become thoroughly Chinese. Most are moving, 
but not with too great haste, in that direction, awaiting with 
what patience they can such maturity of the churches as will 
allow them the coveted freedom of manhood. 

With the great number of missionaries, and with a con- 
stantly increasing number of Chinese Christians, all desiring 
this happy consummation, it is still evident that there are 
certain obstacles in the wav of an immediate fulfilment of these 
hopes, and these are mentioned at this point because, like the 
smoothing of the way, the obstacles also are largely of a 
personal nature. 

- For one thing, the deslee is often only an ideal for the 
future; when the actual occasion arises, the missionaries weigh 
the difficulties too heavy, are timid, hesitate, and so postpone 
the day for which they are sincerely eager. 

Another obstacle to the speedy consummation of the hopes 
of years is found in honest differences of opinion, whether be- 
tween missionaries who are fellow-workers and must agree 
among themselves before making any radical move, or between 
the missionaries and the Chinese leaders. The opportunities 
for disagreement are too numerous to require statement, and 
are almost sure to arise unless there has been a consistent policy 
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throughout the history of the Mission concerned, a policy with 
which both missionaries and Chinese leaders are thoroughly 
familiar and heartily in accord. Even then, if the missionary 
is too officious, or the Chinese too presumptuous, bitter feelings. 
mav be engendered where there ought to be the heartiest good 
will, and nothing can surely guard against this except the 
guidance of the spirit of love and fellowship through preceding 
years and also at the time when the forward step is taken. 
Probably the most'serious obstacle at the present time 
preventing the very general assumption of self-government 


on the part of the Chinese churches is their. unreadiness to 


undertake the financial responsibility involved. This may be 
due to actual inability, or to unwillingness to spend money 


for the church, or to a false idea of their own relation to the 


church, or to the fact that they have been ‘trained to expect 
the foreigner to support their religious institutions ; but this 
will yield in time with the growth of an independent spirit, so 
anxious to be free from foreign domination that the necessary 
sacrifice will be made. 

In. general, it may fairly be said that the missionaries are 
not only ready for the Chinese to assume the direction of 
church affairs, but more ready than are the Chinese themselves. 
‘There seems to be an idea in the minds of some people that 
the Chinese are clamoring for independence; as a matter of 
fact, so far as North China is concerned, they are hardly ready 
yet to accept all the privileges, together with the accompanying 
responsibilities, that the missionaries would be ‘glad to pass 
over to them. 


V. Conditions that have Favored the Best Development 
of Chinese Churches. 


At this point, even though the inquiry may involve some 
repetition of facts already mentioned, the question may well be 
asked, What have been the conditions that, up to the present 
time, have favored the best development of the Chinese 
churches ? 

1. The first answer  emgitiiies the importance of wise 
and careful training, especially of the Christian leaders, but 
also of the whole church membership. 

In North China it is easy to note that those churches 
which have now the wisest leaders are connected with the 
Missions that have laid the most emphasis in the past on educa- 
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tion calculated to train just such leaders. A marked case in 
another part of China is that of the diocese of Hankow in 
connection with the American Episcopal Church. A mission- 
aty in that diocese writes : 

. “Every effort is being made, and with real success, to 
train Chinese to take responsibility and to be prepared to use 
authority when it is given them, The General Conference and 
Synod meetings, the election of vestrymen, the Standing 
Committee, the increasing knowledge and grasp of church 
principles are all preparing notably for the transference of 
authority from the foreign missionary to the local church. ‘The 
foreign workers view these indications with delight and have 
no fear of the outcome. Our work is one of thoroughly train- 
ing in every department, and we are not afraid to trust those 
to whom we have given our best faculties and powers. In 
fact, all the above mentioned steps toward self-government have 
been inaugurated’ by the foreign missionaries and have been 
urged, sometimes upon reluctant Christians, who shrank back 
from such privileges largely because their previous instruction 
had showed them the weight of responsibility involved in such 
increased power.’’ 

The general training of all church members is of almost 
equal importance with the training of leaders. The Methodist 
system of ‘‘class-meetings,’’ together with special gatherings 
for study at the central station of men from the country who 
are likely to profit by the opportunity, have aided in develop- 
ing a church mem bership with some conception of its privileges 
and duties. One’missionary writes: 

‘*The duty of carrying the Gospel to those who need us 
is impressed on the members and adherents at all times. Band 
meetings, cottage prayer-meetings, class-meetings {with the 
pastoral duties which devolve-upon a class-leader), open-air and 
other services conducted by local preachers,—ail afford scope 
for witness-bearing by the ordinary members of the church. 
The majority of the class-leaders are laymen ; some in church 
employ, others independent workers.” 

This, needed training, both for church leaders and for the 
whole membership, is most effective when it includes instruc- 
tion of several different kinds. When the Christians all have 
athorough grounding in Christian morality, so that they may 
intelligently follow after the righteousness of Christ, and when 
im addition they understand their duties as members of the 
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church of Christ, and-of the particular church to which 
they belong, it needs no specific evidence to prove that the 
whole church will be strengthened thereby. When the leaders 
have been taught to know Christian truth, to know church 
polity and principles, and to know Christ personally, they may 
be trusted to lead. — 

2. The Chinese churches have best developed where there 
has been the heartiest sympathy between missionaries and 
Chinese. This ought to be self-evident, but permit two brief 
quotations from a Mission which has been peculiarly successful : 
‘* Never to my knowledge has there been any objection to 
foreign guidance in this Mission. There is absolutely nothing 
to lead missionaries to think that their services are not wanted 
or needed. The codperation between foreign and Chinese 
workers is delightful.’’ And again: ‘‘ Because the initiative 
has come from the foreign missionaries who did not wait for 
the chuiches to make demands, the utmost confidence is felt 
on each side toward the other, and the spirit of cordial codpera- 
tion is greatly deepened. We rejoice at every step forward 
towards the goal of a Chinese church with full authority, 
independent of, though not separated from, the churches of 
Christendom in other lands.’’ 

3. It appears probable also that the Chinese churches 
have developed more successfully where the ideal of a self- 
supporting and self-governing church has always been emphia- 
sized in the minds and plans of the missionaries in their treat- 
ment of the Chinese churches and church members and in 
their instructions to the leaders and others. 

4. In all the testimony from various sources, it is notice- 
able that the best development of a strong Chinese church 
has been entirely independent of polity. By this it is not 
meant that the successful missionaries have not given emphasis 
to their own polity ; indeed, as already noted, success demands 
that the leaders of the Chinese church have careful instruction 
as to church affairs, the conduct of business, the organization 
of their particular denomination, and it seems probable that 
no strong church, denominational or union, can ever be 
established except with leaders in charge who have had such 
instruction. ‘The statement now made is that any polity may 
be successful in China, provided the other conditions are met. 
One starts on a study like this with the idea that some particular 
polity is peculiarly fitted to the needs of China, but the ev: 
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dence gathered compels recognition ef the fact that all kinds 
of polity and all denominations, if not every Mission, have 
developed strong churches and a vigorous Casstinn community 
under consecrated Christian leaders. 


VI. Prospects of Further Development. 


The inquiries thus made would have little value if they do 
not enable us to forecast the future to some extent and to make 
all possible preparation for the forward movements that we are 
anticipating. 

1. Denominational Development.—There are many mis- 
sionaries who would be glad to see denominations—at least the 
Western denominations—drop out in China. Such, however, 
does not seein likely to be the case; we must accept facts, not 
simply what we might desire, and it may turn out that Occi- 
dental divisions will be so modified by the racial character of 
the Chinese Christians that the forms can be retained without 
the asperity of the past. The Centenary Conference Committee 
on the Chinese Church did wisely in urging to its final accept- 
ance the adoption of a scheme for denominational unity in 
China. On the face of it that plan looked like the emphasizing 
of differences between denominations at a time when many were 
ready for dropping those differences out of account. But the 
time for the latter had not yet fully come, though it may be 
brought about some time. Denominational union, on the other 
hand, needed just the impetus of the Conference resolutions, and 
it is now in process of development. This is the line of least 
resistance for China asa whole. It might well be followed in 
the separate localities ; for instance, in a city like Tientsin, 
why should not the two Methodist Missions affiliate, if not 
unite, their Chinese churches? and the two Congregational 
Missions likewise ? * 

2. Union Development. —There is without doubt a grow- 
ing spirit of unity among missionaries and Chinese Christians, 
I say ** without doubt,’’ but that statement must be modified, 
as is evident from this word from the Kwangtung province : 
“Much talk on union, whereas we had more union, or as 
much, 25 years ago. . . The Chinese may some time override 
some of the denominational barriers that now exist, but they 


*Since this was written, there has been an entirely new development in 
the church in Tientsin, on lines not anticipated. This will be reported in 
a later number of the RECORDER.~C. E. E. 
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love their own particular Hwez as much as those who have 
introduced them into China.’’ In spite of facts like these, 
there really is a growing spirit of union. But it does not 
manifest itself in much that is organic in church life, being 
satisfied rather with union education, union meetings, and so 
forth. I know of no cases where churches of different denom- 
inations have come together as one, though there are many 
instances where Christians ‘have individually joined another 
denomination when moving to a new place. — 3 

Federation, on the other hand, is a live topic in several of 
the provinces. Foreigners and Chinese both take interest in 
this sort of union. In our own province the Federation Council 
is already organized, as also in neighboring provinces. My 


‘Shansi correspondent writes: ‘‘I hope ultimately it will be fuliy 
and openly recognized that the Protestant church in Shansi is 


one, but with a spiritual unity, and that for church government 
the complete independence of all the churches will be main- 
tained. The least attempt to introduce any organic control of 
the separate churches will put an end to all semblance of unity, 
but if this freedom is maintained, then I hope that meetings 
and conferences will be arranged, and that the churches will 


-wnite in such a federation that we can face the world as one 


church, and all one in Christ.’’ The Centenary Conference, 
besides its resolutions concerning denominational union, wisely 
Outlined a plan for federation in the several provinces, with a 
national federation in view when the Provincial Councils have 
been organized. This organization is now progressing slowly, 
and there is no reason to question that all of the churches in 
China will come together, not in one church body, but in the 
no less real union that will take the form of federation. At 
present larger progress appears to have been made in the 
province of Szechwan than elsewhere; the spirit and fruits 
of union being more manifest. It remains to be seen how 
much the Chinese churches themselves will value this China 
federation ; while they have some national ideas of their 
own, the federation as planned is entirely a foreign scheme, 
the Chinese merely falling in line; and it may be that the 
genius of the nation will have some different and more 


effective way of bringing about unity in the Chinese church. 


For the present, however, federation is the only method in 
sight for drawing together the Chinese Christians of all denom- 
inations. 
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3. Independent Churches.—Up to the present time inde- 
pendent churches have been organized or projected in several 
different cities, and occasionally similar churches have sprung 
up in places distant from any missionary centre. Some at 
least of these latter are the result of seed-sowing by faithful 
Christians who have not given up their religion when they 
have moved far away from their church home to a place where 
there was no Christian fellowship. I have in mind one in- 
stance where a carpenter from the province of Chihli went to 
live in Kansu, where he let his light shine to such effect that 
when missionaries did later visit the place, they found a goodly 
company of true Christian believers, and of course there was 
no intention on the part of these new Christians to hold them- 
selves aloof from the Missions. On the other hand, it must be 
recognized that some of the local independent movements have 
been started and maintained by men who were not in good 
standing in the Mission churches, or by men who for some 
reason had got out of touch with those churches and wished to 
emphasize their independence of the foreigners more than their 
fellowship with one another. But such movements, whether 
wisely begun or not, may often be conserved if they meet with 
sympathy. 

Two or three years ago there was an attempt on the part 
of Chinese Christians who were interested in independent 
churches in different centres to get in touch with one another 
that there might be some uniformity of procedure, but as 
nothing has been heard of this more recently, it is unlikely 
that there is anything looking toward independence on any 
larger scale than local. If the independent churches should 
come to be more than exceptional, it would be natural and 
desirable that they should have some sort of connection with 
one another ; this might result in the establishment of another 
new Christian sect to add itself to the foreign denominations, 
or it might conceivably form the nucleus for the one great 
Chinese church of the future. These are merely suppositions, 
however, as there appears to be no warrant for the expectation 
that future progress on any large scale is to be along this line; 
the churches that are independent a few years hence promise 
to be almost entirely Mission churches that have reached their 
maturity and have become self-directing without giving up 


their present privileges of fellowship with the Missions and the ~ 


missionaries. 
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The question has been raised as to the possibility of a 
Chinese national church. The same remarks that have just 
been made as to the churches in various parts of the country 
will apply here also. There may come to be a national church 
some time in the future, but if there is, it is almost sure to be 
the normal outgrowth and the logical successor of the present 
Mission churches. Non-Christians may propose the nationaliz- 
ing of the Christian church in the hope that it will come 
under government control, but no one who has the spirit of 
Christ can desire any such outcome. If the church becomes 
national, there is every reason to expect that its nationality 
will be in the territory that it covers rather than in any sort of 
connection with the political authority of China. Probably it 
is with this meaning that a missionary in Wuchang writes: 
‘‘'The possibilities of a Chinese national church are not at all 
small if the missionaries lead the way. A strong national 
church with a Christlike spirit and endued. with power from 
on high would be of great blessing to the teeming millions of 
China.’’ An observer living in Hongkong and overseeing an 
extensive country work in the neighboring Chinese territory 
reports: ‘‘There is not much prospect here of a national 
church in the near future.’’ And from Shansi: ‘‘ A Chinese 
national church has not yet dawned on our horizon. If that 
ever comes to pass, I trust it will be on the same lines on 
which we are trying to unite the provincial churches, and that 
it will never enter into any unholy alliance with the State.”’ 
The hope of this missionary is along the line of probability, 
and the evidence of an immediate move toward anything of the 
kind is, as he indicates, not yet above the horizon. 


VII. The Present Duty of Mtsstonartes with Regard 
to the Chinese Church. | 


Various suggestions have been thrown out already as to 
the wisest way of dealing with the present situation. These 
and other suggestions may well be gathered up as a final con- 
tribution made by our consideration of the subject to our 
equipment for the important task that faces both missionaries 
and Chinese churches in the immediate future. What should 
the missionary of to-day do about all this ? 

1. There are financial problems. The churches are begin. 
ing to desire self-management, and the missionaries want them 
to have it, but self-support is not yet provided in many in- 
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stances; must we wait supinely for the time to be ripe ? or can 
it be hastened ? How shall the financial problem be met ? 
The North China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has undertaken the experiment of putting Mission 
money into the hands of the Chinese Presiding Elders, con- 


secrated men who have had long experience, and holding them . 


respousible for the expenditure of the funds in just the same 
way as the American Presiding Elder is responsible. This is 
not at all putting foreign money under the control of the 
Chinese church, but is rather giving to certain picked men 
a special commission from the American church. This has 
been tried for more than a year already; while still in an ex- 
perimental stage, the plan so far justified itself during the first 
year that it has been continued. 

Another method that has been tried, with the object. of 
putting the responsibility upon the Chinese churches, is the 
making of grants-in-aid to churches or congregations that are 
evidently attempting to do something for themselves; this is 
essentially different from making the Chinese agents or partners 
of the foreigners, in that it is helping them to do what the 
missionary recognizes as their work rather than expecting 
them to do for the missionary what he and they still regard 
as Ais work. With a diminishing allowance as the ability of 
the churches grows, this method ought to serve admirably for 
developing the awakening self-consciousness and self-respect 
of the churches. 

In the past the tendency in some quarters has been to do 
everything for the Chinese until they have come to expect it 
and are easily offended or completely mystified when the mis- 
sionary intimates that the time has come for them to spend 
some money themselves. Whether the line shall be drawn by 
providing men but not buildings, teachers but nothing else 
toward local schools, or by expecting some financial coépera- 
tion in every kind of Christian work—medical, educational, 


or whatever it may be — one rule should be strict: Do not 


pauperize the church. Let no Chinese Christian think that, 
because he is in need, because he is a church member, and 
because the foreigner has more money than he has, therefore 
he can come to the missionary with a plea which is practically 
an ultimatum. Let no congregation get the idea that it isa 
perpetual pensioner on foreign money. But all of this must 
be done with the utmost tact and graciously. 
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In the employment of men by the Mission, have we not 
already learned the lesson that men must be carefully selected 
aud then paid fair salaries—not exorbitant, nor even all that 
they might get elsewhere, but not pauper pittances ? 

Again, there must be developed in some way in the 
Chinese churches that spirit of devotion that counts the giving 
of money as the very least that a disciple of Christ can do, 
the spirit that has made the Moravian church notable in the 
missionary service that it renders, the mind that recognizes the 
Lord’s commission as the disciple’s delight. | 

2. The difference between Mission and Church must be 
kept in mind—not for the mere sake of telling the Chinese 
Christians that ¢hzs is for them and ¢hat is for the missionary, 
but in order that the Mission shall serve the Church, the 
missionary constantly keeping himself in the background and 
willing that the Mission, the foreign element, shall decrease, 
if only the Cliurch, Chinese, shall assuredly increase. Most 
Missions, and the Boards behind them, insist, and very pro- 
perly, that Mission funds shall be entirely under the control 
of the missionaries ; can it be that they are so inconsistent as 
to claim control of the money contributed by the Chinese 
Christians? One missionary writes: ‘‘The management of 
Mission funds is entirely in the hands of the Local Committee, 
which consists of the foreign missionaries, ordained and lay, and 
of such other persons as the Missionary Committee may choose. 
The Chinese church has no fixed representation, and at present 
no representation at all. As to funds contributed by the local 
church, the control of these is in the hands of the churches 
which raise them, except in the case of the Native Missionary 
Society and of the Pastor’s Fund ;’’ these latter being almost 
eutirely under the control of the missionaries. Is not this 
calculated to discourage all contributions toward self-support ? 
It should be added that this is done in accordance with a rule 
of the Board, and is apparently distasteful to the missionaries. 

Let the distinction be clearly made in the interests of 
justice and self-respect ; the Mission controls Mission funds, but 
not church contributions ; the church keeps hands off of Mis- 
sion funds, but has full control of its own contributions. Let 
the churches manage their own affairs in accordance with the 
polity that they have inherited wherever money is not involv- 
ed, and also where money is involved if that money has: been 
contributed to the church itself. 
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3. Turn the work over, item by item, as fast as possible. 

It is not necessary, nor desirable, to delay the beginnings 
of self-control until the churches are able to take over every- 
thing. As the church increases in ability, first one thing and 
then another may be assumed by it. Of course the judgment 
of the missionary and the judgment of the Chinese may differ 
as to what kind of work may be most wisely assumed ; gene- 
rally the missionary will wish to turn over some part of the 
work already in hand, while it is quite likely to be the case, 
as has occurred already, that the Chinese Christians prefer to 
strike out some new line, where they can start de novo, iustead 
of building on another man’s foundation and inheriting his 
mistakes, mistakes that it is very easy for a foreigner to make 
and that perhaps he would now like to shift on to other should- 
ers. Make it a rule, unless there is some serious objection, 
some objection real and logical enough for the Chinese them- 
selves to recognize when their attention is called to it, to let 
them have their own way about such questions; there might 
be this exception, that until they have proved themselves, 
they. should not take over important institutions like station 
schools, but it is seldom likely that they will wish to do this, 
anyway. | 

Further, as fast as suitable leaders appear, give them 
positions of responsibility. Elders and deacons were early 
chosen from among the Chinese converts. Preachers and 
teachers were a necessity. Ordained pastors have been in 
service already for years in connection with many Missions; it 
is to be hoped that their number will speedily increase, but not 
more rapidly than men of true consecration and suitable train- 
ing are raised up. ‘The position of Bishop has, in at least one 
case, been offered to a Chinese whom the missionaries recogniz- 
ed as peculiarly fitted for that office, but he declined it; it 
must be only a question of a very short time now before the 
very highest offices in the church are filled by Chinese incum- 
bents. This is as it should be. 

4. Continue vigorously the work of training. Last, but 
not least, let this be said. The management of the church 
and its affairs will pass gradually from missionaries to Chinese 
Christians, but the task of training leaders must, for some time 
to come, be the supreme duty of the missionary. He is not 
to retain all the educational training, nor is he to resign all of 
the evangelizing to the Chinese; in both the two must. be 
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partners. But the experience of Japan and the present condi- 
tions in China indicate that the missionary must long continue 
to train leaders for the church. This he will do partly in the 


class-room, but partly also in personal touch with those Chinese 
fellow-workers whose experience of church duties and whose 
personal acquaintance with the Lord Jesus Christ has not been 
so long or so deep as his own. Let the missionary continue to 
be a teacher of teachers, a leader of leaders, and always in- 
timately companioning with the great Leader and Teacher. 


The Case for Indemnities* 


BY J. ARCHIBALD, N. B. S. S., HANKOW. 
0} : subject is indemnities, and the text is taken from 


an editorial in the current number of the MISSIONARY 
RECORDER, where we read :— 3 


** Looked at from a mere worldly or business standpoint in- 
demnities are all right. But considered in the light of the New 
Testament, both example and teaching, we do not see how such 
indemnities can be justified. And we all know, too, the bitter 
feeling which is engendered in the hearts of the Chinese for having 
to pay such indemnities. And what adds to the bitterness is the 
fact that it is not the people who have done the injustice who 
have to pay. So it is a question well worth considering whether, 
in every case of the destruction of property by mobs, it would not 
be better for the interests of the work if all claim to indemnity were 


to be waived.”’ | 

This question as to whether Missions, or missionaries, 
ought, or ought not, to accept indemnities in the case of the 
destruction of their property by such riots as recently occurred 
at Changsha, is of the highest importance, and it ought to 
be thoroughly debated before it is decided for us by the party 
which holds the above particular view. You will note that 
it was brought forward at the Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
with the object of securing the condemnation of those who 
accept, and before long we may expect petitions presented to 
governments and influential deputations calling on the Foreign 
Offices, as once before on another question, to secure that this 
view is adopted by our officials. Now, I do not agree with 
the RECORDER view for certain reasons which I wish to state. 


* An Address delivered at the September Meeting of the Wu-Han Mission- 
ary Association, 
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These may be entirely wrong, but if so I shall be very grateful 
if you will please correct them. 

1. I object to the RECORDER view because it sets up two 
different standards of conduct—one for the business man and 
another for the missionary. ‘The business man is quite justified 
in accepting indemnities, but the missionary is not justified 
in so doing. Conventionally, as I am quite aware, two different 
standards of conduct are supposed to exist. For instance, the 
business man may go to his club to drink pegs, play cards, 
‘bet, race horses, etc., etc’, but the missionary who did so 
would be universally condemned. Yet I have always under- 
stood that the standard. of conduct for all Christians was the 
same, and would be glad to be supplied with the authority for 
two standards or more according to the work a man is en- 
gaged in. 

2. This view is founded on only half a Bible—it is in the 
light of New Testament teaching that indemnities cannot be 
justiied—nothing is said about Old Testament teaching. Yet 
that the man who, wittingly or unwittingly, injured another, 
must make good to the injured party the damage done, was a 
particular provision of the law of Moses, as it is yet of all 
peoples who have laws. For instance, it is laid down it Exodus 
xxi. that if one man smite another with a stone, he shall pay 
for the loss of his time and cause him to be thoroughly healed. 
If an ox gore a man, a sum of money shall be laid upon his 
owner and given to the injured party. If a man dig a ‘pit 
and another man’s ox falls in, then the pit-digger must make 
good the loss to the owner of the ox, andsoon. That such 
provisions are in harmony with reason is evident from the fact 
that the principle is recognized and enforced everywhere—in 
China as well as in other lands. Tifis is the true basis of 
indemnities. 

3. I do not think that New Testament teaching is to be 
so interpreted, or that the passage which the RECORDER 
writer probably had in view will bear literal application. ‘The 
no-indemnity sheet-anchor is Matt. v. 38-42. Here Christ quotes 
the law from the above mentioned Exodus xxi. not simply to 
abrogate it with his ‘‘ But I say unto you,’’ but actually to 
reverse it. I freely admit that, taking this passage literally, no 
missionary, or any other professed follower of Christ, is justified 
in accepting indemnities, and thateven this is not enough. He 
is bound in addition to afford facilities for further harm to be 
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literally, it must be done thoroughly, and that all similar 


to every one that asketh,’’ but also ‘* Sell that we have and 


is ont of court. Another New Testament passage, sometimes 
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done him—turn the other cheek, give a coat to the man who 
robs you of a cloak, etc. And yet, immediately before so 
doing Christ said: ‘‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. Till heaven 
and earth pass one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law. And whosoever shall break the law and teach men so he 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven ’’—a bad look- 
out for those of us who teach that indemnities are unlawful. 
I am not at all concerned either to explain or reconcile these 
passages. I only wish to insist that, if they are to be ‘acted on 


passages must be put on the same footing—there can be no 
picking and choosing. For instance, we must not only ‘‘ Give 


give alms.”’ Not sell out and give away part of our property 
only but the whole, as is shown by the example of early 
Christians in Jerusalem, who sold their possessions and laid the 
prices at the apostles’ feet. That it was the rule to give the 
whole appears from the case of Ananias, who otherwise would 
not have lied about the amount of his contributions. Suppos- 
ing then that one has lost all his property at the hands of a 
mob, and Mr. RECORDER comes and insists that no indemnity 
should be accepted, because to do so cannot be justified in the 
light of New Testament teaching, the answer is plain. Accord- 
ing to the same teaching and example he cannot be justified 
in having any property to lose, and until he gets rid of his he 


relied upon in this connection, is the one in which the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews commends the Christians because 
they took joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But unless it can 
be shown that they would not have taken with equal joy the 
restitution of their goods the passage is of no value as a no- 
indemnity argument. Besides these I know of no other New 
Testament passages that apply with the exception of one which 
tells, however, on the other side. When Paul and Silas had 
been unjustly beaten and thrown into prison at Phillipi, and 
the magistrates afterwards sent word to let them go, the 
apostles refused to stir till amends had been made them. 
‘‘Nay verily,’’ said St. Paul, ‘‘let them come themselves 
and fetch us out.” And they came, no doubt in full official 
robes, in the sight of all the city, and desought them and 
brought them out. This they did, not because they loved the 
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apostles any. more than at first, but because they feared the 
consequences which might arise if the matter were reported to 
their Roman superiors, as St. Paul practically threatened to 
do. . I submit that this is a case on all fours with current 


day indemnities, and that the magistrates did not find it any | 


easier to pay this particular one because it involved them only 
in a loss of face, instead of the loss of a certain sum of public 
cash. 

4. The next argument against indemnities is the bitter 
feeling engendered in the hearts of the Chinese for having 
to pay them. There is a great deal of misapprehension 
on this point. Supposing, in some of our home lands, some 
Chinese were the victims of mob violence, and the public 
authorities indemnified them, as they probably would, no bitter 
feeling would be engendered there against the Chinese in 
the public at large. It would be felt that this was but 
reasonable, and that the right thing had been done. The 
Chinese are eminently admirers of what is reasonable, and I 
venture to say that the best people amongst them feel exactly 
as we would do in this connection. I admit that the native 
newspapers often make this an excuse for the bitter feelings 
they give expression to, but it is not the cause. On this matter 
I can speak with authority. The bitter feeling against for- 
eigners which existed in Hunan when I first travelled the pro- 
vince was so intense that when I talk about it now people find 
it hard to believe me. The people did not know then that 
China had ever paid an indemnity to any foreign power, nor 
would they have credited it had they been told. But they did 
know that all foreign powers paid tribute to China, and I 
was despised and maltreated accordingly. How the matter 
really stands a story will illustrate. A visitor going round 
the hospital saw a mere skeleton of a man in a state of 
abject misery. He asked the poor fellow what had brought 
him to this pass. The man replied that it was the dose of 
anti-opium medicine which the doctor had given him. But 
the doctor would not have that; he said that it was the 
pernicious habit of opium smoking in which the man had 
indulged all his life, and the doctor was right.. At what 
remote date this bitter feeling was engendered I do not know, 
but I am sure that it exists now because it is carefully 
cultivated by certain classes and the infliction of indemnities 
actsasacure. As to the reception or refusal of them by the 
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parties interested, whichever is done makes no difference to 
the feeling of this class. | 

5. ‘* The fact that it is not the people who have done the 
injustice that have to pay.’? The popular idea of how an 
indemnity is paid appears to be that a mandarin goes round the 
town with a band of soldiers collecting the cash from innocent 
and good people, and if any one refuses to pay, he is beaten 
and thrown into prison. Asa matter of fact the money is paid 
from the public treasury, and although it has already been 
taken, or will be taken, from the pockets of the people, it does 
not follow that they are at all conscious of the process of its 
abstraction. And since all that can be obtained is collected 
from them in any case it makes no difference to them whether 
it is used to pay indemnities or goes to swell the provision 
which careful mandarins find it necessary to make for their 
old age. It must be admitted, however, that by representing 
that their extortionate demands ate due to the necessity of 
providing for indemnities (the Boxer indemnity in particular) 
the officials cause the people to have a sense of grievance against 
the foreigner. 

6. ‘*It would be better for the interest of the work if all 
claim to indemnity were waived.’’ This is a point which can 
only be decided by actual experience, and experiencies will 
differ. A few years ago a British Mission had two of its mem- 
bers massacred by a mob at their station in Hunan. The 
British Consul demanded an indemnity, in spite of the fact that 
the Mission protested and refused to accept it. The money 
was afterwards offered to two other British Missions, who also 
refused to receive it. Ultimately two American Missions 
accepted the responsibility of spending the money for the 
benefit of the Hunan people. One of these has a splendid 
hospital and flourishing Mission at the scene of the tragedy 
now, while the Mission to which the martyrs belonged is no 
longer represented at that city. In my opinion this was an 
instance where the acceptance of an indemnity was of benefit 
to the work, and the Consul was wiser than the missionaries. 
Another instance: some fifteen years ago a number of the mem- 
bers of a British Mission were massacred in Fukien, and all 
indemnity was refused. A member of an American Mission 
was involved in the same affair, although not killed, and an 
indemnity was accepted. Sufficient time has now elapsed to 
prove how much the one gained and the other lost through so 
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acting. Personally I have no knowledge of that province, but 
I have been informed on good authority that the work of both 
Missions has been very successful, and that the indemnity 
matter had no influence either way. All the people thought 
about it was that the American missionary was probably related 
to the President of the United States, while the British mission- 
aries were persons of no account. In this instance again I 
would say that to accept the indemnity was the wiser policy. 


Having answered to the best of my ability the arguments 
against the acceptance of indemmities, I wish to bring for- 
ward a few in favour of the opposite policy. 

A. The directors of Mission Boards are not altogether free 
agents in the matter of refusing. They are the trustees of 
certain moneys which have been given to them for a particular 
purpose, and are not at liberty to allow them to be misapplied 
to something else. Personally I belong to a Society which 
openly and unashamed collects indemnities. The funds with 
which its directors are entrusted are for the purpose of 
providing the Chinese with the Christian Scriptures, and 
no other object, however good, or bad, do they permit 
to share those funds. They furnish Scriptures free of charge 
for circulation amongst this people, and also pay men 
to circulate them. This involves considerable expenditure, 
and a lot of money would be saved if, after printing their 
books, they had them all carefully burned. But let a Chinese 
mob make a bonfire of them and an account is sent in and 
payment requested, as they have no funds at their disposal for 
the purpose of supplying the Chinese with material for bonfires. 
To my mind, if they acted otherwise, they would be faithless 
to their trust. 

B. Neither are missionaries free agents. Even as respects 
their own lives they are only trustees. The value of the life 
belongs to those who are dependent on it, and if that value 
can, in a measure, be made good when a life is taken, it ought 
tobe done. Some will accept indemnity for property destroyed, 
but refuse it for life destroyed. They call it “ blood money”? 
and regard it with the same horror as the Jewish priests re- 
garded the thirty pieces of silver which Judas threw down and 
refused to put them into the temple treasury. But blood 


inoney is the money paid for causing the death of any person—. 


the hire of the assassin—and to apply it to the indemnity 
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paid to the relatives of an assassinated man is a misuse of 
terms. At home, travellers by rail frequently provide them- 
selves with copies of the penny periodicals sold in the stations 


to read in the train. There is an accident; a man is killed 


with cone of these papers in his pocket and his relatives find 
themselves entitled to an indemnity of £1,000. For their own 
ends the proprietors had arranged with an Insurance Co, 
to guarantee the holders of their paper against death in this 
particular way. Many such sums have been paid, and no one has 
ever called it ‘‘ blood money.’’ In China, through agreement 
between our government and that of the country, we are 
guaranteed protection, and if that protection is withheld, or 
proves to be inefficient, then there is an indemnity. The 
cases are parallel. ‘To refuse to accept in either instance would 
be to act unjustly towards the relatives. 

-C. By refusing indemnities missionaries place their govern- 
ment in a difficult position. It cannot stand by and see its 
nationals slaughtered and do nothing. It is the missionary’s 


_ duty therefore to consider and say what better method there 
is of dealing with such cases than on the indemnity plan. 


Cities might be bombarded, territory might be seized, high 
officials might be executed, but such proceedings would not 
help the missionary’s cause since whatever is done the people 
will put the odium on his shoulders. It is quite clear that to 
stand by and do nothing is the one thing which governments 
cannot consent to do. In the previously mentioned Hunan 
case the Mission demanded this, but the Consul insisted—and 
rightly—that it was a government affair, and that it was not 
the Mission’s place to dictate. 

D. Refusal also puts the Chinese government in a difficult 
position. The Chinese do not understand gratuitous condona- 
tion. If a case is not settled and put away they consider that 
it is booked up against them, to be brought forward at another 
time and payment exacted with compound interest. In the 
Boxer settlement there were many cases of officials being at 
their wit’s end because they wished to pay morey which no 
one would receive. I may mention one instance. In an ad- 
jacent province a Mission station was destroyed, and amongst 
other things a consigninent of books from a Bible Society 
came to grief. A claim was put in, in which these books were 
included, and the claim was allowed. Meanwhile the directors 
of that Bible Society sent out instruction that no indemnities 
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were to be received. When the Taotai came to pay up, the 
Consul had to inform him that he could not receive the money 
for this book item. But the Taotai insisted that he could not 
leave it unpaid, so the Consul suggested that, although it could 
not be received as an indemnity, it might be sent on as a 
contribution to the Society’s funds. This was done, and shortly 
after a florid paragraph went the round of the religious press 
of the world, telling how a Chinese mandarin of high rank had 
been so affected by the Society’s refusal to accept indemnities 
that he had contributed a large sum to its funds ! 

E. The refusal of indemnities places Missions in a difficult 
position. There are in China any number of churches, 
hospitals, schools, and missionary residences which, through 
indemnities, rose from their ashes when, but for these, they 
would have been ashes yet. Almost every large centre, in this 
part of China, has its riot at some time or other, but the rule 
is, never oftener than once at the same place. Nothing dis- 
courages such efforts so much as to see the establishments 
which had been destroyed re-erected at the expense of those 
who did the mischief, and more firmly rooted than ever. I 
shall be told that such establishments can never expect to be 
blessed, but experience shows that their work progresses 
rapidly and perhaps more ae i than if there had never been 
a riot at all. 

F. The refusal of indemnities places widows and orphans 
in a difficult position. It dooms them to a life of dependence 
on the bounty- of friends and relatives, This is an aspect on 
which I do not care to enlarge. 
| G. It also places the native Christians in a difficult posi- 

tion. They must be taught to follow the missionary’s example. 
No one will say there is to be one rule for the missionary and 
another for the native. And if our teaching is that they must 
submit cheerfully to robbery, spoilation, incendiarism, and 
murder, not only without seeking redress, but even refusing it 
when offered, we are laying down a standard which no com- 
munity in this world ever made a success of. ‘To those who so 
teach I would say, as Moses said to Korah and company: ‘* Ye 
take too much upon you ye sons of Levi.’’ 

H. Grauting that riots will happen, to exact indemnities 
is good for China, or any other conntry where the like is 
allowed to prevail. In spite of its great antiquity China is 
still in its childhood as respects intercourse with its neighbours. 
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The more a child is indulged, its faults condoned, its mischiefs 
excused, the more it is spoiled. Were it possible for the 
Powers to declare an ‘‘open door’? for missionary riots, and to 
guarantee that no enquiry would be made, or indemnity 
exacted, in the case of missions wiped out, the doom of the 
country would be sealed. Other interests would be attacked as 
well and a situation speedily created which would compel the 
return of foreign troops. ‘The best friends of China are not 
those who condone her wrong doings, but those who make her 
atone for them. | 

_ To conclude, I am aware that I may be told that. in all 
this I have forgotten God and ignored the great blessings 
which He will pour out upon us if we are only faithful in refus- 
ing indemnities. But I have not forgotten Him. The Powers 
that be are ordained of God, and where their arrangements to 
secure a righteous end are in harmony with justice I consider 
these also as being by God appointed. To run in the teeth of 
them, and demand that my fancies shall be met, is not the line 
on which I could look for blessing. 


- 


The Arrangement of the New Testament * 
BY REV. G. G. WARREN. 


T is interesting to note that we have no idea of the 
person or persons who first arranged the books of the 


New Testament in the order in which almost the whole 
Christian church to-day prints them; or of the place 

or time when they were first so arranged. That the arrange- 
ment is not haphazard is clear by the way in which Gospels 
and Epistles are all grouped together. Very little thought has 
been given, and with the exception of the Bampton Lectures 
quoted below (still happily published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.), very little has been written on this subject. There seems 
to be good reason for believing that not only were the books of 
the New Testament deliberately grouped together on a definite 
plan, but that the arrangement of the several books inside 
each group was also intentional. The basis of the arrange- 
ment is a doctrinal one. A reading of the whole Testament 
*The above is the substance of an address given at the Kuling Conven- 


tion, 1910. It is based on the Bampton Lectures of (?) 1864, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bernard, on ‘‘ The Development of Doctrine in the New Testament.”’ 
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in its present order is calculated to give the reader a well 
connected account of the great facts which form the basis of 
Christian doctrine and the interpretation of those facts which 
make the doctrine itself. Two weighty sentences from Dr. 
Hort’s Introduction to the Epistle of St. James give a condensed 
summary of the relation of the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment to Christian truth: ‘‘Our faith rests first on the Gospel 
itself, the revelation of God and His redemption in His only 
begotten Son, and secondly on the interpretation of that pri- 
mary Gospel by the Apostles and Apcstolic men to whom 
was divinely committed the task of applying the revelation 
of Christ to the thoughts and deeds of their own time. That 
standard interpretation of theirs was ordained to be for the 
guidance of the church in all after ages, in combination with 
the living guidance of the Spirit.’’ 

In order to grasp something of ‘‘the many-sidedness of 
Christian truth’’ it may be doubted whether any plan of con- 
secutive study of the Scriptures could equal one based on the 
continuous study of the New Testament as it stands, beginning 
with Matthew and going steadily on to the Revelation. 


I. It is so obvious that the main grouping of the books ~ 


of the New Testament in the present four-fold division of Gos- 
pels, Acts, Epistles, and Revelation is one that must necessarily 
be followed in a course of teaching, that nothing need be said 
on this head, and we may begin at once with an examination of 
the reasons that have led to the arrangement of the four Gospels. 
A preliminary ‘word on the fact that there are four Gospels 
is, however, not superfluous. The story of the Cross is the 
necessary basis of all doctrine of the Cross. By the providence 
of God provision has been made for the repetition and re- 
repetition of this wondrous story. It is as though God knew 
that it would be impossible for the mind of men to grasp the 
unique features of ‘‘all that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach’’ in one reading. Hence He has ordained that when 
that story has been read in all its completeness from the birth 
at Bethlehem right on through the death of the Cross to the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, the reader should turn the 
page and once more read ‘‘ The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God.’’ And then, after a second pe- 
tusal, he should ouce more trace ‘‘the course of all things 
accurately from the first.’ And when he has a third time 
tead the story with its accumulated power, culminating in the 
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lengthy story of the Cross and the Empty Grave, he should 
a fourth time go back to the ‘‘ Beginning,’’ and this fourth 
time, the whole story—like its ‘‘ Beginning’? in this fourth 
Gospel be sub specie eternalatis—‘ under a sort of eternalisa- 
tion.” 
We sing and teach the young converts to sing ‘‘ Tell me 
the old, old story.’’ It is well for us to respond to the senti- 
ment of that request. In teaching let us lay a good solid 
foundation. Unless Jesus be known as far other than a ‘‘ West- 
ern sage,’’ a course of study in Pauline theology will be 
wasted. Perhaps in no other country is a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Gospels more necessary than it is in China. 
The Chinese have been accustomed to give such a high place 
to Confucius and his teaching that they unconsciously discount 
our statements about Christ. Only a gradual and full acquaint- 
ance with those deeds and words such as no other man ever 
did or spake can lead the Chinese mind to lay hold on the 
truth as it is concerning Jesus. 

Perhaps a word with regard to the Resurrection of our 
Lord may not be out of place. Stories of resuscitation and 
of the return of dead men to life form the ordinary stock of 
Chinese tales and novels. Collections of such stories running 
into the hundreds are to be purchased in any bookshop. Such 
tales, so far from preparing their readers for the story of the 
Resurrection, really render them unable to grasp the truth. 
It is not too much to say that any man who credits the absurd 
stories of dead men coming back to life by the intercession of 
Kwan Yin and permission of Yen Wang that fill these Chinese 
books, is absolutely unable to believe what the evangelists 
have told us concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In 
all teaching of the Gospel chapters on the resurrection, em- 
phasis should be laid on the ualikeness of the risen body in 
which our Lord is represented as appearing to the body which 
He bore before. Nevertheless, the likenesses which are also 
in those chapters must, by no means, be slurred over. 

The order of the Gospels is noteworthy. 

St. Mark’s is the simplest of the four Gospels, and some- 
thing may be said for giving that Gospel first of the four to 
the young convert from heathendom. Undoubtedly the reason 
for the premier position assigned to St. Matthew lies in the fact 
that our Bible contains an Old Testament as well as a New. 
In none of the Gospels is what I may call the non-initial 
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aspect of Christianity so prominent as in the Gospel with which 
we commence our New Testament. It is worth while, even 
to new converts, to let them realize from the first that the 
advent of our Lord was in no sense the beginning of God’s 
dealings with mankind. Outside the Christian religion no 
great teacher lias so emphasized the past as has Confucius. 
A Chinese reader—and it is well worth remembering that even 
unscholarly Chinese are saturated with Confucian ideas — is 
likely to appreciate the truth so especially brought home in 
‘Matthew that there is a pre-Christian Bible. Here, once 
more, differences as well as likenesses must go to make up 
real knowledge. The totally different relation assumed by 
our Lord to Moses from that assumed by Confucius to Yao 


and Shun needs to be dwelt upon. Words would lose their 


meaning if we said that Confucius ‘‘came’’ ‘‘to fulfil’’ Yao 
and Shun. 

Having drawn attention to the connection with the Old 
Testament, the student needs to have the story of our Lord’s 
Life repeated in all its simplicity and then once more in 
its widest outlook. A few eccentric works have attempted to 
date the Gospel of St. John as the earliest of all the Gospels 
and have advocated its being placed first in the list to be 
studied. Any examiner may be excused for holding such a 
theory. //f the be-all and end-all of study lies in the an- 
swering of an examination paper, it may be easily argued that 
the Fourth Gospel is the best one to study. Scores of ordinary 
Christians could say straight off what the ninth chapter of 
John is about, though they could not give any account what- 
ever of the contents of the ninth chapter of any of the other 
three Gospels. An easy examination paper on St. Mark’s 
Gospel is a really difficult matter for the examiner to set. 
When, however, we take the position of the ordinary reader, 
it is clear, to almost every one, that the Gospel of St. John 
is in its right position in the New Testament. 


II. Dr. Bernard brings home to us the well-placed position 
of Acts by asking us to imagine what would be the con- 
sequence if the book had been lost, and after reading through 
the four Gospels we had had to read immediately : ‘‘ Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto 
the Gospel of God. . . . to all that are in Rome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints.’’ Apart from the difficulty of imagin- 
ing how men in Rome had come to be ‘‘ called to be saints,’’ 
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the difficulties in regard to Paul’s apostleship would be in- 
superable. When we come to consider how this apostle was 
treated in his own days, and how he has _ been treated in all 
ages of the church by the enemies of the fulness of Christian 
doctrine, it is not too much to say that the assault on him 
would have been irresistible and his teaching would not have 
been accepted as authoritative, but for the narrative in the 
Acts. How impossible would it have been to have guessed 
how one who acknowledged himself to have been ‘‘a blasphemer 
and a persecutor and injurious’’ could have been counted 
faithful and appointed to the service of Christ Jesus our Lord ? 
How incredible would be Paul’s own claim to have seen the 
risen Lord in the face or our Lord’s own statements? We 
should have reversed the question of Judas (not Iscariot) and 
said in genuine amazement: ‘‘ Lord, what is come to pass 
that Thou hast manifested Thyself unto one of the world’s 
own.”’ 

But with the Acts in our hand we have a foundation in 
fact for all Paul’s statements about his apostleship and for 
all the inferences which he asks us to draw from those state- 
iments. 

Before we further develop the thoughts connected with 
the bridge-like character of Acts that carries us from the 
Gospels to the Epistles, let us glance at one feature of the 
arrangement of the Gospels and Acts which demands some 
explanation. Why have Luke’s two works been separated by 
a work so different in style and other respects as the Gospel 
of St. John? We place together all of Paul’s Epistles, the 
two of Peter and the three of John. There is a prima facie 
claim for Luke’s two treatises to be arranged consecutively. 
Dr. Bernard’s answer deserves consideration. Zhe preface to 
Acts, one may say, occupies one verse in the Gospel of Luke: 
‘¢And behold I send forth the promise of my Father upon 
you;’’ it occupies three chapters in the Gospel of John. The 
real introduction to the doctrine, the teaching of the Acts, lies 
in the promises given by our Lord of that ‘‘Other Helper”’ 
who was ‘‘to teach them all things,’’ to so ‘‘bear witness’”’ 
that when He did so, they ‘‘also’’ were to bear witness ; who 
was to ‘‘guide [them] into all the truth,’’ to speak and yet 
not to **speak from himself;’’ who was to ‘‘ glorify ’’ Christ 
by taking of Christ’s and declaring it unto them. With such 
thoughts in our minds we are qualified to read the Acts much 
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more intelligently than if we simply prepared ourself by the 
thoughts to be gained from the Third Gospel. 

It is in the development of those thoughts that we find 
the truest preparation for the Epistles in the Acts. Jerusalem 
is not the only city from which certain whom with no lack 
of charity we must name ‘‘ false brethren’’ have come to ‘‘ spy 
_out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus’’ and to preach 
‘‘a different Gospel which is not another Gospel.’? How many 
recent works on the atonement have commenced with a cry 
of ‘* Back to Christ,’? or as the more modern plirase runs 
‘‘ Back to Jesus?” They pay some lip homage to the greatness 
of Paul and to the originality of his conceptions, but merely 
as a prelude to the specious statement that we must never 
exalt him above his Lord, and must never accept the apostle’s 
statements as more worthy of credence than those of Him who 
sent him. All such interpretations of the Pauline Epistles 
ignore or contradict the teaching which we find in Acts. 
There we read not once or twice, but over and over again of 
the special interventions of the risen Lord and of the Spirit 
of Jesus in the matter of the conversion, the appointment and 
in minute matters the guidance of the Apostle Paul to his 
special sphere and work. And what was this work? Why 
all those ceaseless journeyings, so that till he reached his long 
imprisonment he, like his Lord, could say he had not where 
to lay his head? Surely the apostle himself gives us the 
reason of all the special guidance he received when he said 
that Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. 
How incredible it is to think of the Spirit specially calling 
and guiding; indeed in a unique manner calling and guiding 
a man to preach a Gospel and yet overlooking the fact that 
the Gospel which the man was preaching was wrong, was in 
opposition to the Gospel preached by Him, to whom that same 
Spirit was given without measure, and was one which for 
centuries that have lengthened into millennia has misguided 
the whole church of Christ. Could we imagine a missionary 
committee paying large sums to train and equip a missionary, 
furnishing him with passage and outfit, supporting him from 
year to year and publishing his accounts of progress or dis- 
appointment, if all the while the preaching of the missionary 
was opposed to the dogmas of the society supporting him ? 
Would the great Roman propaganda contribute a single coin 
to support and encourage Protestant preachers? Would any 
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Protestant society pay the expenses of a known and avowed 
Jesuit? Yet there are some who ask us to believe that the | 
Spirit of God acts with less insight than a committee of 
men! ‘* Yet He also is wise’’ is evidently a message needed 
not only in Isaiah’s day. For him who will read, understand 
and accept the statements in the Acts of the apostles, there 
can be no controversy between the teaching of Paul and of 
his Master. We accept the words of Jesus in the Gospels as 
that which He ‘‘began to teach;’’ we accept the teaching 
in the Epistles as that which He went on to teach in accord- 
ance with His own word, ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you.”’ 


III. As we pass to the Epistles let us note an aphorism of 
Dr. Bernard’s: In olden times ‘‘the prophets delivered oracles 
to the people ;” in these later days ‘‘ the apostles wrote letters 
unto the brethren.’’ A weak exegesis might lead men to infer 
that a teaching by letter was less important than a teaching by 
oracles. A man prepared by the truths of the Acts of the 
apostles (and, as must never be forgotten, overlooked or merely 
taken for granted at any stage of the study of the New Testa- 
ment, prepared also by the personal reception of that same 
Spirit who fills the Acts) will rightly lay all the difference 
between ‘‘brethren’’ upon whom the Spirit rested, and the 
fathers according to the flesh who were less than the least in 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus. The truths are manifestly 
greater, deeper and more divine than the oracles of old ; they 
too had and have a glory, but the truths of these apostolical 
letters ‘‘exceed in glory.’’ Yet they come to us in the form 
of letters. Letters are the means of communication between 
equals ; the writer may be ‘‘primus,’’ but he and his readers 
are ‘‘ fares.’’ Let us glorify Him who glorified not Himself, 
whenever we teach the epistles which holy apostles wrote 
under His guidance. In them there are ‘‘some things hard to 
be understood,’’ but it is only “ the ignorant and unstedfast”’ 
who. wrest these things unto their own destruction. ‘‘Our 
beloyed brother Paul’’ wrote unto us ‘according to the wis- 
dom given to him.’’ Let any man who in his reading ‘‘ lacketh 
wisdom, ask of God, who giveth to all liberally ‘and 
not, and it shall be given him.”’ 

Let us pass next to note that first in order, largest in 
number and in length, and confessedly must important of the 
Epistles are the Epistles of Paul. We do no dishonour to the 
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‘Catholic’? Epistles to range them after the Epistles of Paul. 
The church—may we not say under the guidance of the Spirit 
—has admitted the claim of him who once called himself ‘‘ the 
least of the apostles’? to be ‘‘not a whit behind the very 
chiefest of the apostles.’? We sometimes hear men talk of the 
wonder that Paul was specially chosen to write these most 
important epistles xotwzthstanding the fact that he did not 
know ‘‘Christ after the flesh.’? Surely, Dr. Bernard is right 
in saying that he was so chosen Jecause of this very reason. 
He was to teach us who know not ‘‘Christ after the flesh ;” 
it was meet that he should occupy our standpoint. We, like 
Paul, have come to know the Christ now that He is exalted as 
Lord. James first knew Him in the home at Nazareth; Peter 
and John in the place where He abode for a night or two some- 
where in the Jordan valley. It is a commonplace of criticism 
that Paul’s arrangement of his teaching was considerably in- 
fluenced by the fact that he got to realize the death of Christ 
through the resurrection. 

The arrangement of the Epistles in our New Testament 
is manifestly unchronological. There is not even yet unani- 
mity as to which is really the earliest of Paul’s letters in date 
or as to the position of Philippians in the Epistles of the 
captivity, but no writer has ever placed Romans first; much 
less has any man thought that the captivity group precedes 
Thessalonians. By common consent Romans is acknowledged 
the greatest and most complete exposition of the doctrine of 
St. Paul; it is preéminently ‘‘his’’ Gospel. Either, then, we 
must look for a doctrinal arrangement of the epistles or else 
give up any thoughts of arrangement and acquiesce in theory 
to what it may be feared is the underlying assumption of most 
teachers of the New Testament, viz., the idea that the epistles 
have accidentally got into their present disorder. It requires 
but little consideration to see that the epistles can be grouped 
into four divisions which give an excellent basis for a graded 
exposition of the great doctrines of the Christian faith. We 
may name these groups as follows :-— 

1. The first four Epp., Rom.-Gal., Evangelical, 

2. The next three, Eph.,-Col., Christological, 

3. The next two, Thes., Eschatological, 

4. The next three (Tim.-Tit.), Political 
(meaning by this last word that they deal with questions of 


Church polity). 
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The sub-divisions of these groups, especially of the second, 
may not be apparent. It would be by no means an impossible 
task to give reasons for even the arrangement of the individ- 
ual epistles, but any such attempt is more likely to err on the 
side of over-subtlety than to give such clearly self-evident 
reasons as we Can see in the main grouping. 

Dr. Bernard notes how St. Paul at the Jerusalem Council, 
having expounded the Gospel which he had preached among 
the Gentiles, received the right band of fellowship from the 
_ three pillars of the church—James, Peter, and John. He points 
out that in the New Testament, after Paul’s great exposition 
of our faith, he is followed by these same three apostles in 
the same order. That the group of Catholic epistles merely 
confirms Paul’s Gospel is, of course, not true, but that portion 
of their usefulness should not be overlooked. Each epistle has 
its own contribution to the fulness of understanding of the 
mystery of God, a mystery once hidden, but now revealed unto 
the sons of men, through these very epistles which each and 
all bear their witness to Him in whom all wisdom is found. 
Similarly the Epistles to the Hebrews, to Philemon and of 
Jude are none the less precious because they somewhat break 
the symmetry of our arrangements. It is a lawful assumption 
that God provided there should neither be excess nor defect 
in the books which He has so manifestly used in the a 
of His children. 

IV. Whether the book of Revelation was the last to be 
written, or whether it must be dated earlier than some half 
a dozen of the other books of the New Testament, is still keenly 
debated by great scholars. Milligan and Benson and Swete 
cannot be set aside even by the mighty names of Hort and 
Lightfoot and Westcott and J. H. Moulton. But there is no 
room for debate that in a doctrinal arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament the book of Revelation is in its right place. 
As the crown and finish of all the books of Revelation—for that 
word is, we believe, applicable to all not only from Matthew but 
from Genesis onward—it gives a distinct tone to all the ages of 
the Christian church. The outlook in St. Paul’s Epistles be- 
came increasingly dark and gloomy as the years went on. His 
very last words of prophecy as regards the future of the church 
were: ‘For the time will come when they will not endure the 
sound doctrine, but, having itching ears, will heap to them- 
selves teachers after their own lusts and will turn away their 
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ears from the truth and turn aside unto fables.’? One might 
say that the very time had come when the twin epistles of II. 
Peter and Jude were written. Yet they too look forward toa 
continuation of their troubles, and both forecast that ‘‘in the 
last days mockers shall come with mockery,” ‘‘ walking after 
their own ungodly lusts.’’ And if we place still later than 
those two epistles, the first of John, he tells us that in his days 
“the whole world lieth in the evil one.’’ 

These truths are confirmed and not contradicted in the 
pook of Revelation, but there they are also swallowed up in 
victory. Whatever else the last book of the Bible teaches, it 
assuredly teaches us that in the end wrong is not going to 
triumph, but right. Hence it is that in times of persecution and 
distress, the book of Revelation is sure to be a favourite. 


In the dark ages, 

When Zion in her anguish with Babylon doth cope, | 

The Church longs for and looks to Jerusalem the golden. 

They say that there are more quotations from the Revela- 
tion on the Covenanters’ graves than from any other book. 
And in our cemeteries in Hankow and other places where 
are gathered the martyred remains of our brethren who have 
laid down their lives in China we are sure of the remembrance 
that he that is ‘faithful unto death’’ shall receive the crown 
of life. 

It is from this book that we gain our most triumphant 
hymns: ‘* Come, let us join our cheerful songs’’, “‘ Crown Him 
with many crowns’; our most triumphant expressions: ‘‘ King 
of kings and Lord of lords’’, and the very thought as well as 
the words of all our Hallelujah choruses. With this book as 
the final message of our God, we can but be a joyous church. 
Herein we gain the fulness of hope and here we learn the last 
and final cry of the church, 


Come, Lord Jesus. Come, quickly. 


As a basis for a Ten Years’ Course of Study, I would 
venture to suggest a division on Scriptural lines. If the 
study classes can only be held for a few days each year let a 
selection from the division only be studied. Nevertheless it 
is well to sketch broad outlines for such study classes and not 
give much time to the discussion or elucidation of each clause 


in a short passage. 
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We might take the following as a plan :— 
Ist year. Matthew. 
2nd ,, Mark and Luke. 

5th ,, The Evangelical Epp., Rom.-Gal. 
6th ,, The Christological, Eph.-Col. 
7th ,, The Eschatological and Political, Thes.,-Tim.- 

Phil. 

8th ,, Hebrews. 
oth ,, The Catholic Epp. 

,, Revelation. 


— - 


Correspondence. 


UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: The Faculty of the 
Union Medical College, Peking, 
have received several requests 
that the examinations for en- 
trance to the College should be 
held at other centres in China 
besides Peking. 

The Faculty have asked me 
to intimate through your columns 
that they are willing to consider 
applications for such local ex- 
aminations. 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. J. Stucky, 
Acting Dean. 


THE C. I. M. AND THE SHEN- 
CHOWFU INDEMNITY. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Toe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: The August No. of 
the RECORDER has two refer- 
ences to the question of indemnity 


which first of all need some 


_another.’’ 


straightening as to matter of 


fact, and then, by your leave, 
some words of comment. | 

In Mr. Bitton’s capital ac- 
count of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence we are told (p. 541) that 
‘* Mr. W. B. Sloan, of the C.I.M., 
spoke of the matter of indem- 
nities and referred to a recent 
Hunan indemnity which had 
been refused by two Missions 
and accepted by a third. He 
(i.e., Mr. Sloan), thought it 
should be impossible for such a 
thing as this to occur. Mis- 
sions ought to stand by one 
In your editorial you 
misunderstand the reference to 
be to the Changsha riots. The 
indemnity in question, however, 
is not so ‘‘recent’’ as that. Mr. 
Sloan was speaking of the Shen- 
chowfu indemnity of $70.000 
which the British government 
exacted from the Chinese gov- 
ernment in 1902 because of the 
murder of Messrs. Lowis and 
Bruce. This money was refused 
by the C. I. M. (with which 
Mission the two murdered men 
were connected); it was accepted, 
practically, by two other Mis- 
sions. It is on this acceptance 
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that I ask for some space for 
comments. 

The British government in 
the Shenchow!u case assumed its 
regular attitude in regarding 
itself as the plaintiff. It wasa 
case of the murder of British sub- 
jects. In British law murder cases 
are always ‘‘ Rex versus o- 
The demands which are made in 
a case of murder do not depend 
on the views of the relatives, the 
mission, the firm, etc., with 
which the deceased had been 
connected. The views of surviv- 
ing friends would certainly be 
given due consideration by the 
government, but the line of action 
is the government’s and the 
government’s only. The fine 
inflicted on the Chinese govern- 
ment was not made at all on 
behalf of the Mission; in this 
particular case it was made in 
spite of the well known views 
of the Mission. The decision, 
too, of the British government 
to devote the sum claimed to 
philanthropic work inside the 
borders of the province was 
entirely its own. The decision 
was evidently one that almost 
necessitated the help of Missions 
in carrying it out. That the 
C. I. M. or any other Mission 
should decline the administra- 
tion of this fund is a matter that 
is, of course, within the Mission’s 
own rights. But I question the 
right of the C. I. M. or any other 
Mission in similar circumstances 
to bind other Missions to follow 
its policy. I say this with the 
more freedom because as I will 
show presently I advocated that 
my own Society should give the 
C. I. M. the right that I feel 
it did not inherently possess. 

An independent medical work- 
er accepted half of the indemnity 
to found and carry on medical 
work in Shenchowfu itself. Find- 
ing he could not own land in 
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his own name, he offered himself 
and his endowment to a Society 
which had recently commenced 
work in Hunan. Inasmuch as 
this Society knew the whole 
history of the endowment, I am 
right in saying it was ‘‘ prac- 
tically’’ given to that Society 
by the British government. 

It is, however, with the second 
half of the indemnity that I 
have had special connections, 
and it is on account of my 
having been connected with it 
that I ask space for this letter in 
the RECORDER. 

The British government made 
the offer of the remaining $35.000 
to at least one Society that de- 
clined it before it turned to the 
Society. 
We had been preparing for work 
in Hunan for many years, but 
we had only stationed mission- 
aries in the province for a year 
or two, when we were asked to 
help the government by acvept- 
ing the administration of this 
money. After consultation with 
those of my colleagues who were 
near me in Hupeh (amongst 
whom I would especially mention 
the late Dr. Hodge, a man of 
whom nothing but the most 
chivalrous action could be ima- 
gined) I wrote advising our com- 
mittee to accept the government 
offer. I based my advice on the 
fact that on more than one 
occasion we had requested the 
help of the government to pro- 
cure us indemnification for losses 
incurred through riots. It seemed 
to me that we ought to recipro- 
cate the help given, now that we 
were asked to give help. (I added 
my private opinion that the 
C. I. M. policy was—so I then 
believed—the wiser one, and I 
expressed a wish that we should, 
as a Society, adopt it). 

_ At the same tlme I was care- 
ful to guard’ against the very 
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thing that Mr. Sloan’s speech 
would have involved us in. I 
expressly stated that I should 


not like our Society to administer — 


the money if our doing so would 
grieve the C. I. M. 

I sent my letter in an open 
envelope to Mr. Hoste, request- 
ing him to tell our Society 
whether there would be just the 
kind of objection which Mr. 
Sloan has now raised. The 
Changsha riots are responsible for 
the destruction of my copy of 
Mr. Hoste’s letter, but I do not 
need it for quotation. It is 
sufficient to say that with the 
letter before them, the Chinese 
sub-committee advised the ge- 
neral committee to accept the 
government’s offer. If Mr. 
Hoste had said in 1903 what Mr. 
Sloan says in 1910, the attitude 
of our sub-committee would not 
have been what it was. 

Before the general committee 
itself met, a letter arrived in 
England from Mr. Watson, upon 
whom the burden of administer- 
ing the fund would have fallen. 
Mr. Watson objected to hand- 
ling the money, and in so doing 
altered our views. For it stands 
to reason that no man wished to 
thrust the money upon an un- 
willing colleague. 

My letter went on to say that 
if, for any reason, the general 
committee thought well not to 
accept the money, it would be 
wise to advise the government 
to offer it to the Yale Mission, as 
not only was Yale planning 
the most significant educational 
work in the province, it was 
planning the work for and at 
the request of nearly all the 
Missions working in Hunan, in- 
cluding our own. Mr. Watson 
endorsed the letter on this point, 
and, thereby, with ourselves, 
differed from Mr. Sloan’s present 
attitude. The general commit- 


tee suggested this course to the 
British government, and the goy- 
ernment acted on the suggestion. 

The pioneers of the Yale work 
in due course received the offer. 
It was my privilege to be in 
close touch with them, and they 
knew the whole story of our 
own share in the matter, includ- 
ing the correspondence with Mr. 
Hoste. 

I am sure Mr. Sloan will at 
once admit that our Saviour’s 
commands to us with regard to 
the dealing with an offending 
brother should have been bind- 
ing on him in this matter. In- 
stead of first bringing the sup- 
posed defaulters to the bar of 
the church, represented in this 
case by the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, the matter should have 
been first gone into between the 
C. I. M. and the two Missions. 
Had this course been followed, 
it is safe to say the Edinburgh 
Conference would have heard 
nothing about it, for of course 
Mr. Sloan could not have known 
of Mr. Hoste’s letter. I am 
very sorry that one so rightly 
esteemed and beloved as Mr. 
Sloan should have slipped into 
an attitude which has so serious- 
ly wronged the Yale Mission. 

I would fain believe the words 
about ‘‘non-British’’ missions 
that have found their way into 
some reports of Mr. Sloan’s 
speech have been due to a re- 
porter’s misunderstanding. They 
seem so out of place in a 
‘* World’’ Missionary Con- 
ference ; so doubly out of place 
in the mouth of the treasurer 
of the most international of all 
missiouary societies. At auy 
rate, I would most emphatically 
deny that the ‘ non-British”’ 
character of Yale has had any- 
thing to do with its acceptance of 
this indemnity. I would claim 
for it a more than American 
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nationality. It came in response 
to the call of and it is working 
in the interests of British, Nor- 
wegian, German, and Finnish as 
well as American Missions. 

But altogether apart from this 
fact, the sister Mission which is 
administering: the other half of 
the indemnity ought not to be 
pilloried as a ‘‘non-British” 
Mission. While I can hardly 
conceive Mr. Sloan to have used 
any language that would law- 
fully have. been made to mean 
anything like a slur on “‘ non- 
British ’’ societies, as an En- 
glishman, I deeply regret that 
language having such a purport 
should have beeu published. 

The whole question of in- 
demnities is one worthy of care- 
ful consideration, but only by 
those who are ready to concede 
that fellow-workers from whom 
they differ are actuated by the 
highest motives. ‘‘ Fost hoc, 
propter hoc’’ is used on both 
sides of the debate to uphold 
the right of each one’s own side 
and the wrong of the other. As 
in most matters in which the 
kingdom that is not of this 
world comes in touch with the 
kingdoms that are, there is 
much need to pray the Philip- 
pian prayer for ‘‘ knowledge and 
discernment to distinguish things 
that differ.’’ 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
GILBERT G. WARREN. 


Changsha. 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The subject of 
infant baptism is so fully dis- 
cussed in so many works of 
theology, both great and small, 
that I do not think it will really 
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benefit the cause which we have 
at heart to start such a discus- 
sion in a missionary journal ; 
indeed Mr. Ashmore says in his 
article (September) that this is 
not his desire. 

But it is a fact, giving food 
for thought, that one so interest- 
ed in the subject as to take the 
Baptist position, has apparently, 
by his own confession, never 
read a work defending infant 
baptism on Scriptural grounds, 
while I on the other hand have 
never heard it defended on any 
other grounds. It shows how 
much more thoroughly we—pro- 
bably all—need to study one 
another’s positions and seek to 
understand the point of view of 
those who differ from us. 

Of many good manuals on the 
defensive side, the one which 
commends itself most to me, is 
one by a scholar of the Church 
of Ireland, the Rev. T. S. Hall, 
B.D., and published by Messrs. 
Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row, London, for the modest 
sum of two pence. Its title is, 
“Is Infant Baptism Scriptural? " 
(‘‘A brief examination of the 
Scriptural grounds for infant 
baptism, with appendix showing 
infant baptism to have been the 
practice of the church in every 
age and tracing the rise of the 


Anabaptist movement, with 
notes on the mode and benefits 
of baptism.’’ ) 


This little book takes up all 
the points referred to in Mr. 
Ashmore’s article and in addi- 
tion covers almost all that can 
be said on the subject. It deals 
with objections to the practice 
in what appeals to me as a fair 
and scholarly way and has the 
advantage over larger works on 
the subject in being lucid and 
concise. 

To my mind it completely 
vindicates the position that 
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infaut baptism is both Script- 
ural, apostolic, and beneficial. 


I have the manual before me as 


I write, and am tempted to quote 
from it, but I am restrained by 
the conviction that a discussion 
on the subject in your valuable 
paper would not truly benefit 
our common cause. 

I am very glad, however, to 
have an opportnnity of recom- 
mending Dr. Hall’s little book 
and would gladly send Mr. 
Ashmore a copy should he care 
to see it. 

It is a manual which I use in 
my own lectures and teaching in 
the C. M. S. College, Foochow, 
and as the subject seems a peren- 
nial one for discussion, I gene- 
rally keep a few copies by me 
for lending. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. S. PAKENHAM-WALSH. 


THE MISSIONARY’S DIGESTION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In your health 


issue, I noted that one writer in 
a very helpful article spoke with 
approval of the position taken 
by Prof. Chittenden and others, 
advising people to eat less. May 
I call the attention of the writer 
to the fact that many experts 
hold the opposite side of the 
question, and to the answer they 
make to Prof. Chittenden’s posi- 
tion, e.g., Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son in Everybody’s magazine. 
A page from my unique expe- 
rience, may be useful. 

Some of your readers will 
know that I was laid aside from 
full missionary work for three 
years. Indigestion of twenty 
years standing, malaria, and 
heart trouble had made me an 
invalid. Every remedy that my 
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physicians could think of was 
tried. I was so weak that to 
walk from my house at Kuling, 
No. 63 on Central Avenue, to 
the Estate Office fagged me out. 
Finally I had to go to America, 
myself hoping that possibly I 
could be patched up so as to 
drag out my days in the home- 
land. Others tell me now that 
they thought they had seen the 
last of me for this life. 

I went to Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Dr. Chas. P. Emer- 


. son, the resident, diagnosed my 


case as run down nerves, and 
put me under the treatment of 
the nerve specialist, Lewellyn 
Barker, who is now doing such 
miracles for broken down people. 
The chief causes they gave for 
my breakdown were: (1). 
Overwork, (2). Starving myself 
by dieting, (3). Too much 
thinking about my digestion 
and my health in_ general. 
Among the many fads that I 
had taken up was the one that 
I ate too much, and I had tried 
to cure myself by giving the 
digestive system less to do. 
Two of my worst break-downs 
with malaria had _ occurred 
immediately on my return from 
itinerating trips, but I never 
coupled that with the fact that in 
my fear the Chinese food would 
not suit me, I had nearly starved 
myself. When Dr. Barker 
heard how I had dieted he said 
it was a wonder I had not died. 

To cure me, they (1) gave 
me absolute rest—mental and 
physical. They put me to bed 
for a month and prohibited all 
reading (except my Bible), all 
writing, all communications 
with family and friends, and 
everything that would suggest 
my past life. (2). For a week 
they allowed me to eat nothing 
but milk, beginning with 4 
small quantity and gradually 
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increasing. The second week 


they gave me solid food, increas- 


ing day by day. How good 
that first cup of coffee looked ! 
I had denied myself coffee for 
six years. And when I saw a 
little radish on my plate, I could 


hardly believe my eyes. I 


would not have touched it before 
for a five-dollar bill, but Johns 
Hopkins said ‘eat that radish,’ 
and I ate it. For five weeks 
they treated me with torced 
feeding, making me eat enor- 
mous quantities. 
would bring on a large tray of 
dinner, when I kuew that the 
food I had eaten for tiffin was 
not nearly digested, and I loath- 
ed the sight of food. But they 
were heartless. I had to eat 
nolens volens. (3). Psychic treat- 
ment, i.e., getting me into such 
a condition that I would stop 
thinking and worrying about 
myself, breaking up my dietetic 
fads and giving me confidence in 
my Own constitution. (4). Baths, 
cold packs, outdoor air, etc. 

The result was that after the 
fourth day my twenty years’ old 
indigestion disappeared, and has 
not troubled me since. I forgot 
to say that before going there 
I had, when dieting failed, tried 
all digestive medicines, and at 
the last had been forced to take 
triturates of mercury every day 
for months ; but they stopped all 
drugs at once. During the six 
weeks of my treatment I gained 
thirty pounds. Malaria, heart 
trouble and all disappeared. 
For over two years now I have 
been a well man. A few days 
since I walked from Kuling to 
Kiukiang, forty odd /z. 

The chief instructions they 
gave me for continuing my 
health were : (1). Not overwork. 
When tired, mentally or physic- 
ally, rest. (2). Eat heartily 
all ordinary food. How I do 
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enjoy bacon, cabbage, and 
cucumbers now-a-days, and how 
I revel in my release from the 
thraldom of my digestion! (3). 
Stop thinking about myself. 
When eating dinner, do not keep 
my mind fixed on the question 
what will suit me and what will 
not. Such thought by mental 
Suggestion causes indigestion. 
Ignore all ordinary symptoms 
(I have since that frequently 
had a sick headache cured by a 
good diuner) and forget that I 
have ever been sick. 

Formerly itinerating work 
would break me down. Now 
for two years I have done heavy 
itinerating work and have kept 
good health. But after a hard 
day of travelling I do not let my 
conscience force me to stand on 
the street and preach an hour. 
Nor do I allow myself to keep 
on a heavy nervous strain while 
out, trying to accomplish twice 
as much as.I would have done 
at home. I eat heartily. Be it 
Chinese food, or American food, 
it gives me no trouble, if I only 
eat enough. 

I am confident that this treat- 
ment would cure two-thirds of 
our invalid missionaries, and the 
observance of these principles 
would avert many breakdowns. 


Sincerely yours, 
HuGH W. WHITE. 


A WARNING, 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’”’ 


DEAR SIR: Permit me to warn 
the missionary body against the 
deceptions and abominations of 
a Chinaman, who has visited 
many cities in the north of 
China, in several provinces, and 
who represents himself as an 
ordained pastor of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Church of Christ.’’ In 
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Mauchuria and Chihli he said 
he was a native of Formosa or 
Japan. In Shantung and Honan 
he passes himself off as a Pe- 
kingese, the only truth he seems 
capable of, for he is a native of 


- Peking. He goes by several 


aliases ; the names of Paul, Peter, 
and Mark being prime favorites. 
He is sometimes the Rev. Mark 
Li, then the Rev. Paul Yang, or 
the Rev. Peter A. He has a 
great weakness for writing what 
purports to be English letters, 
and produces documents guar- 
anteeing his good faith, all in 
English ; but they are simply 
scrawls and lines, dashes and 
strokes made in several colours, 


‘but they are neither English nor 


Welsh. These are used where 
English is unknown, simply to 
impress simple-minded country 
folks with his learning and so 
called credentials. 

He has been a coolie in Africa, 
aud was there imprisoned for 
robbing his employers. 

He speaks the ‘‘ language of 
Canaan’’ with unction, and has 
a gift of fluent speech. His 
memory is wonderful, for he 
uses freely the sermons he has 
heard and repeats them with 
much accuracy. 

He has taken part in revival 
meetings and been honoured 
with scrolls and money as thank- 
offerings. “He has so impressed 
people in centres where he was 
not known that he has been 
invited to occupy pulpits on 
Sundays. 

But he does not tarry long at 
any place, and he generally 
manages to raise a loan for ex- 
penses of travel before moving 
on. Failing loans, he steals. 

We got him imprisoned a year 
ago, soon after he had robbed 
over $200 and some clothing 
from a man in Shantuug. On 
the accession of the new Em- 


try villages, being careful to 
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peror, he was released as an act 
of grace. He resumed his ne- 
farious practices, mostly in coun- 


avoid places where foreign mis- 
siouaries live, and moving ou to 
other pastures before a reply 
could be got from a missionary 
to the euquiries of the local 
preacher. He collects funds for 
chapels and schools, baptises 
people, administers the  sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper and 
couducts revival meetings. He 
sends young men on a wild goose 
errand to Peking, who get strand- 
ed here. 

He has been ‘‘doing’’ Man- 
churia, Chihli, Shantung and 
Honan. 

I have been urged to send 
this warning so that native 
brethren may be put on their 
guard and that missionaries may 
kuow how to deal with him if 
he favors them with a visit. 


Yours sincerely, 


W.H.R 
P.S.—The man has 
been a member of a Christiau 
church. 


COOPERATION. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: It is not with any 
desire to provoke controversy 
that attention is here called toa 
letter in the September RECORD- 
ER on the subject of Christian 
unity and what one of the great 
members of the Protestant family 
is doing to promote it, but it 
may be of advantage to put 
in contrast the declaration of 
the RECORDER’S correspondent 
with the utterance of Dr. John 
R. Mott in presenting to the 
World’s Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh the report of Com- 
mission One. 
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For the sake of convenience 
to the reader the passage from 
page 614 of the RECORDER is 
here reproduced, but italics are 
ours: 

believe in and prac- 
tice the ‘‘open door’’ policy in 
mission work. We do not be- 
lieve that any particular fields 
should be preémpted by any 
particular denomination. 
do nol claim exclusive rights in 
any field, and they are unwilling 
to allow any such claim by ano- 
ther denomination. Tf there is 
justification for the existence of 
separate denominations, each is 
under obligation to give its mes- 
sage to all men so far as tt is able. 
To agree to stay out of any given 
territory would violate that obli- 
gation. ‘This position’does not 
conflict with that of Christian 
comity. Other things being 
equal, each denomination should 
go into unoccupied territory. 
But the important thing to point 
out in this connection is that the 
‘‘open door”’ policy makes for 
unity, while the opposite result 
is produced by the division of 
the field.’’ 

Dr. Mott said in part: 

‘* The Commission desires to 
place on record a few outstand- 
ing convictions or impressions 
which have laid hold upon them 
during the nearly two years of 


their investigations and of their 


conferences with leaders of the 
aggressive forces of the Chris- 
tian religion.......... 

The fourth impression is that 
if this world situation is to be 
met, there must be united plan- 
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ning and concerted action. We 
fall back frankly in front of this 
task, if it must be faced with a 
divided Christendom, but we 
approach it with calmness and 
confidence if the true disciples 
of Jesus Christ stand together 
as members of a common family. 
It is the deep conviction of the 
members of the commission that a 
well-considered plan of cobpera- 
tion on the part of the societies 
represented in the conference en- 
tered into and adhered to with a 
sense of their oneness in Christ 
will do more than a doubling of 
the present missionary staff.’’ 

No more severe indictment 
could be made against present 
Mission methods than the 
above, provided these conclu- 
sions are correct. Certainly no 
more competent authority can 
be called to give judgment. If 
these things be so, who are to 
take the initiative in making 
this readjustment ? The mis- 
sionaries can usually influence 
their Boards in such matters. 
Indeed the Boards are! almost 
helpless unless the missionaries 
cooperate heartily. Perhaps the 
severe stringency in the mission- 
ary money market just now is 
the Great Captain’s way of com- 
pelling His lieutenants to a re- 
adjustment of forces that will 
make for that increased economy, 
to say nothing of efficiency, 
which will be wholly necessary if 
the victory is ever won, either in 
this or in any future generation. 


WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


Hinghwa, Fukien. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


China and the Gospel. An Illus- 
trated Report of the China Inland 
Mission, 1910. China Inland Mis- 
sion : London, Philadelphia, Toron- 
to, Melbourne. 


The report covers the work of 
1909, a book of 168 pp. There 
are sixteen full page illustra- 


tions ; some of them uncommonly 


good, twenty-four pp. of statis- 
tics with statements of accounts. 
Besides a complete directory of 
the Mission, a statement of area 
and population of the several pro- 
vinces occupied by the Mission 
is given in concise form, based 
on the Statesman’s Year Book. 
A good map is also furnished. 
The opening chapters, ‘‘ Re- 
view of the Year—General ’’ and 
‘‘ Review of the Year—C. I. M.,” 
are of special interest. Then 
follow condensed reports from 
the various stations. Of course 
the same interest is not sustain- 
ed throughout, but it will prove 
a book of very great value, and 
that not alone to the missionary. 
Perhaps place may be allowed 
for a few items. ‘‘In the midst 
of the steady plod of routine 
work in China two notes pre- 
dominate, REVIVAL and Rrov.’’ 
But from the ‘‘ Introductory 
Note’’ throughout there is the 
ring of sure expectation of vic- 
tory. Disappointments and de- 
feats are recorded, but advance 
is the dominant characteristic of 
the whole story as gleaned from 
the work. While the year has 
safely escaped financial disaster, 
the matter of the increasing ex- 
pense and the prospective falling 
off of some forms of support at 


present available are put forth 
prominently as subjects for earn- 
est prayer. 

There is recorded ‘‘a strange 
dearth of suitable candidates 
and consequent small increase 
in the staff of workers.’’ The 
year opened with 928 mission- 
aries and 210 central stations; 
at the end there were 933 mis- 
sionaries and 211 central sta- 
tions. Of the thirty-eight new 
workers eleven only were men. 
The extent of the field, the 
varieties of form of the work 
done, the vast outlay of money 
and men that the report dis- 
covers, cannot fail to move the 
reader. The newest of the pro- 
vinces—Sing-kiang—reports one 
missionary, one station and twu 
communicants; Chekiang, the 
smallest of the provinces, comes 
forward with twenty-six stations, 
254 out-stations, eighty-five for- 
eign workers and the largest re- 
ported number of communicants, 
6,012. During the year 2,902 
publically professed faith in 
Christ, of whom 500 were from 
the aboriginal tribes in Yunnan, 
over fifty distinct varieties of 
whom are believed to exist. Since 
the Boxer outbreak 20,741 have 
been baptized, in contrast with 
12,964 in all the thirty-five years 
that went before. 

259 day and boarding-schools 
are reported, in all of which 
Bible instruction is given, and 
there were five centres for insti- 
tute work. There were 2,012 
Chinese helpers, paid and vo- 


luntary. 
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Near the close is given a list 
of the ‘‘ Martyrs of the China 
Inland Mission,’’ under the head- 


ing ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ The 
names of sixty-one adults are 
given, those who have fallen 
during all the years of the work 
of the Mission. ‘‘ During the 
first century of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in China, 223 mis- 
sionaries and children in all have 
suffered martyrdom. Of this 
number, eighty-two were con- 
nected with the C. I. M.”’ 


Jno. W. C. 


kK Hi The Day of His 


Appearing. A Spe pl from the 
Messiah, the Hope of the Ages. By 
A. E. Gordon. C. L. S. 


The title of this book is not 
well chosen, as it does not agree 
with the subject matter of the 
book. 

The Scriptures selected in the 
beginning of the book are appro- 
priate for the subject of ‘‘Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,”’ but they 


are somewhat misapplied to prove 


a different thesis in this book. 
Buddhism iu Japan seems to 
have carried the author’s thought 
away from the one true founda- 
tion — ‘‘The Gospel of the 
grace of God ;’’. hence she has 
failed to distinguish between 
things which differ. For in- 


stance, when the San Pao = 
of Buddhism is practically put 
upon equality with the Triune 
Jehovah in glory and _ power. 
Again, when ‘‘ The Healing 
Buddha ’’ ‘‘ Yakushi,’’ with his 
twelve followers is given the 
same place practically as Jesus 
and His twelve apostles in their 
healing power, surely there isa 
lack of discrimination. 

There are other points in the 
book which might be noted, 
but one refrains and would 
simply say that such a book is 
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not of the kind to help the 
Christian church in China. 

God has set aside all that 
would stand on an equality 
with Christ, or would seek to 
share His place, or dare to 
displace Him. Room is to be 
made for Him and Him only. 
Note the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Angels, Joshua, Aaron, the 
Old Covenant, the First Ta- 
bernacle, the Legal Sacrifice, are 
all made to yield and leave the 
entire scene and all that belongs 
to it to Him alone. He is 
brought in after this manner by 
the Spirit of God and is to con- 
tinue before our souls forever. 

‘* Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day and forever.’’ 

A. D. 


The Face of China. By E.G. Kemp, 
F.R.S.G.S. New York: Duffield 


1909. $6 Gold. 


The sub-title of this attractive 
book reads: ‘‘ Travels in East, 
North, Central, and Western 
China; with some account of 
the New Schools, Universities, 
Missions, and the Old Religious 
Sacred Places of Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism; the 
whole written and illustrated by 
E. G. Kemp, etc.’’ However, 
the book itself is hardly as 
imposing as this title would 
suggest. In reviewing the book 
one must bear in mind that, 
whatever serious purpose the 
authoress may have had in view, 
her production is no more than 
a series of sketches, easy and 
familiar in style. Both letter- 
press and illustrations fall into 
this category. 

Miss Kemp describes a journey 
she and a friend made through 
China in 1907-8, with two chap- 
ters interpolated describing an 
earlier visit to Shansi in 1893. 
The writer is evidently an ob- 


and Company. 
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servant traveller. The discom- 
forts of travel in the far interior 
of China are not enlarged upon, 
and one can but admire the spirit 
that so successfully disregarded 
them. 

Of the artistic merit of the 
sketches, most of them in color, 
which illustrate the book, more 
competent critics must speak. 
Broadly speaking one might say 
that the artist’s strength does 
not lie in chiaroscuro. Her 
landscapes are far more pleasing 
than her delineations of life. 

The book is printed in large, 
clear type, with wide margins, 
and is carefully indexed. The 
British publishers are Chatto & 
Windus, and the price there is 


20s. net. 


Pomegranate : The Story of a Chinese 
School Girl. By Jennie Becking- 
sale, B.A. Morgan and Scott, Limit- 

- ed. London. 1910. 

Miss Beckingsale has given 
us an altogether charming and 
admirable little book. Simply 
and naturally it gives us the 
story of the transformation of 
an idle, careless Chinese child 
into an earnest Christian. The 
reader incidentally learns much 
of village life and social customs 
in North China. The book 
describes the naughtinesses, as 
well as the virtues, of Chinese 
school girls, and we venture to 
state that many a lady mission- 
ary will declare ‘‘ Pomegranate ’’ 
to be an accurate portrait of one 
or more of her own pupils. 
There are many capital sugges- 
tions for all missionaries who 
have charge of girls’ schools. We 
hope a second printing of this 
book may be called for, and that 
the next edition may be illus- 
trated. This is just the sort of 
missionary book to deserve wide 
circulation, for its word-pictures, 
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of badness as well as of goodness, 
are camera-like in their truth 
and distinctness. May its tribe 


increase ! 


Chinese Fairy Stories. By Norman 
Hinsdale New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. For 
sale at Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Price $2.50, 


These eleven fairy stories, 


with their eight illustrations, are 


worthy the study of the seniors, 
although apparently written 
primarily for young people. As 
we read them we realised how 
illustrative they were of many 
peculiar Chinese traits, how in- 
geniously moral teaching was 
woven in with the more attrac- 
tive elements, and how the com- 
mingling of the every-day and 
marvellous enabled us to under- 
stand certain mental operations 
and religious practices of our 
more elusive Chinese brethren 
and sisters. As we went from 
one story to another we wished 
some one with sympathy, in- 
sight, and knowledge would get 
up a larger work gleaned from 
this little used but well-filled 
storehouse that would explain 
the otherwise hidden signifi- 
cance of every-day household 
practices, common religious 
ideas, and general superstitious 
practices. 

But this work, whilst gene- 
rously got up, is guiltless of in- 
troduction, foot-notes, or glos- 
sary, depending evidently on the 
perennial attractiveness of the 
marvellous and romantic. And 
the young folks will enjoy it to 
the full and ask for more. An- 
cient men and accommodating 
elephants, pigs that speak and 
tigers that play, desperate de- 
mons and winsome fairies, and 
many more of the earth and the 
air, of under the earth and un- 
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der the sea, of animals dnd 
humaus that get wonderfully 
transformed, all have their place 
in these fasciuatiug stories. 

If we were to start on the teach- 
ing so unobtrusively wrought 
into the stories this notice would 
cease being a review and become 
something more elaborate. We 
will only mention what the sage 
said in the story of the Fairy Old 
Boy and the Tiger: ‘‘:Where 
love has entered in, the wicked 
passions flee away.” 

G. M. 


The Story of the Year 1909-10. Lon- 
don: Church Missionary Society. 
Price one shilling. | 
The story of the year’s work, 

issued annually by the C. M. S., 
is one of the most interesting mis- 
sionary books published. Very 
high literary skill is displayed in 
the get up of the Report. Facts 
are adroitly marshalled and inci- 
dents of the work are set forth 
in such an admirable mauner that 
even one without interest in 
missions would, if he were to 
pick up the book, be beguiled 
into reading it-to the end. The 
book is well printed and well 
illustrated. 

Like other Missions the C. M. 
S. finds that its income by no 
means expands at a rate com- 
mensurate with the extension of 
the work in heathen lands. The 
income for the year reached the 
magnificent total of £ 390,335, but 
the expenditure was £395,615, a 
regrettable balance on the debit 
side of the ledger. The China 
field entailed an expenditure of 
£50,720. 

The statistical table shows that 
the C. M.S. has in China 52 sta- 
tions and 41 out-stations. There 
are 72 foreign clergy and 37 lay 
workers, with 75 wives and 118 
lady workers, making a total of 
302 foreign workers. There are 
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42 ordained Chinese clergy and 
451 lay workers, 285 Chinese 
Bible-women and other women 
helpers ; in all a total of 778 Chi- 
nese workers. There are 7,892 
communicants, 17,073 baptised 
adherents and 2,895 catechu- 
mens, a total of 19,986 adherents. 
There were 956 adults baptised 
during the year and 576 children. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Schools’’ 
there are scheduled 12 semina- 
ries, 27 boys’, 21 girls’, and 
194 mixed schools, a total of 
254 schools. In these schools 
there are 6,253 scholars. Under 
** Medical Work’’ we learn. that 
there are on the field nineteen 
male and four female doctors 
with twenty nurses. There were 
9,173 in-patients in the hospitals 
during the year, and 139,427 out- 
patients treated in the dispen- 
saries. 

A curious feature of the Re- 
port is that no figures are avail- 
able to show the number of 
Sunday Schools or scholars in 
connection with the Mission in 
China. In these days, when Sun- 
day Schools are making such 
rapid progress in this country, 
we may take it that the C. M. S. 
is no whit behind any of the 
other Missions in its zeal for 
work amongst the young,. but 
surely the work done was worth 
tabulating. In spite of this 
trifling defect ‘‘ The Story of 
the Year’’ is an inspiring record 
of a great work well done. 


Ningpo Colloquial Handbook, by P. 
G. von Mollendorff, Late Commis- 
sioner of Customs, Ningpo. Edited 
by Rev. G. W. Sheppard. The 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 


In this compact volume of 
282 pages, the author, who was 
a well-known Chinese scholar 
and an accomplished sinologue, 
has collected a large amount of 
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material of special value to the 
beginner in the study of the 
Ningpo dialect, as well as useful 
to many who are further ad- 
vanced. Colloquial Phrases, 
Graduated Lessons, New Testa- 
ment Selections, a Chapter from 
the Three Kingdom Novel, Chi- 
nese Proverbs, and several lists 
of terms used by the Customs, 
and the Religious and Delibera- 
tive Bodies, are all put into 
Ningpo colloquial, using the 
system of Romanization adopted 
by the Ningpo missionaries 
many years ago and in general 


use at the present time. The 


editing has been carefully per- 
formed by Mr. Sheppard and 
Mr. Yun, and the press work 
has been done by the Presby- 
terian Mission Press with its 
usual accuracy and excellence. 
Those who have occasion to 
study this dialect will find this 
book a valuable help. 
J. R.G. 


fa 

This little book is a transla- 
tion by Miss D. C. Joynt (of 
the C. M.S. Hangchow Mission) 
of a well known book by her bro- 
ther, the Rev. R. C. Joynt, con- 
taining valuable hints for young 
communicants. Miss Joynt has 
done her work well, and the 
name of the author is sufficient 
guarantee for devout and useful 
teaching. The book is publish- 
ed by the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. | 

A. M. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HH. Tanglewood Tales. 
fii # Fairy Tales, Books I and 
Il, # JEM SMH. Fables from 
JEsop. [J Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves, Tales from 
Hans Andersen, Aladdin, Sinbad the 
Sailor. Published by Kelly & Walsh. 
15 cents each. 
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These little books (about 20 
pages each) are in bright red 
covers with a picture to add to 


the attractiveness of their appear- 


ance. Even staid seniors may be 
tempted to renew an acquaint- 
ance with an old favourite when 
they meet him in a Chinese dress 
in ‘‘ the land of their adoption.’’ 
If so they will find that the tran- 
slation by Prof. M. E. Tsur is 
well done in a mixture of Man- 
darin and Wén-li in which the 
WeéEn-li predominates in the open- 
ing sentences and the Mandarin 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 
Multitudes of Chinese boys and 
girls will be grateful to the pub- 
lishers and the translator for 
producing these books. 
fie &. The Talisman. Translated 
by Huang Bo-ing. Published by 


Kelly & Walsh. Printed on white 
paper with red covers. 


The translation is in Wén-li. 


In English : 

Narratives from Gibbon’s Decline and 

Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cesar. Kelly 

& Walsh. One shilling. 

Two of an excellent series of 
classical English reading books 
for high schools. The books are 
provided with Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, Questions, etc., 
‘making teaching easy for the 
teacher, and learning interesting 
to the pupil. 

Tartarin Sur Les Alpes. Siepmann’s 


Advanced French Series. Kelly & 
Walsh. 2s. 6d. 


No praise could be too high 
for this series of books. 


The University of Nanking Magazine. 


An interesting number pro- 
duced in first style. 


The Provinces of China. The Ja- 
tional Review Annual. I9gI10. 
The National Review has 

earned for itself a distinct place 
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China. The political view-point 
of the paper is that of the én- 
lightened Chinese student. On 
all purely Chinese questions the 
editor seems to be peculiarly 
well informed, and the views set 
forth in trenchant language are 
always those of a patriotic 
Chinese, to whom the welfare of 
his native land is the question 
of paramount importance. 

On foreign questions the paper 
maitains a sane and progressive 
attitude, but towards Japan a 
tone of bitter hostility is adopted. 
Whether this does any good to 
China or harm to Japan may be 
doubted. 


Our Book Table 
amongst the reading eyo in 


phy of the provinces of China, 


749 
The ‘‘ Annual’’ is a geogra- 


which has a very real value. 
As a geography it is up-to-date, 
and the historical and commer- 
cial notes interwoven in the 


narrative are of t value. 
The Annual is not for sale. 
It is issued free to subscribers ta. 


the National Review. The sub- 
scription is $4.00 per annum in 
Shanghai and $5.00 to those re- 
siding in outports. Even with- 
out the ‘‘ Annual’’—a book of 
200 pages bound in cloth, by 
the way—this is marvellously 
cheap. 
J. D. 


Recent Announcements. 
The Traveller’s Guide. Religious CHINA MISSION YSAR BOOK. D. 


Tract Society, London. 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Lord Shaftesbury. E. Mor- 
gan, C. L. S. (ready). 

Methods of Bible Study. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. C. L. S. (out). 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

F. B, Meyer’s Elijah. C. L. S. 

From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tianity. CLS. 
Com. on Amos. C.Campbell Brown. 
Life of Mrs. Kumm. J. Vale. 
Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 
Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Patterson’s Pauline Theology. D. 
MacGillivray. C. L.S. (out). 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C, L. S. 
Mr. Morgan, 

Preachers’ Helper. Mr. Tong. 


C. L. S. 

Scofield Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Evolution and Christianity. D., 
MacGillivray (out). 

Dewey’s Decimal Classification for 
Libraries in Chinese. Howard S. 
Galt. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

The Faith of a Christian. Mrs. 
Couling. 

Couling. 

Simpson’s Fact of Christ. D. Mac- 
Gillivray (ready). 

Dr. Churchill King on the Sermon 


._ onthe Mount. D. MacGillivray. 
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Missionary News. 


Through pressure of important 
matter in other departments 
some items of Missionary News 
have been unavoidably post- 
poned. 


News from Nanking. 


Dr. MacGillivray writes: I 
spent a week (16-22 October) at 
Nanking, helping at the Chris- 
tian headquarters, just outside 


_ the Exhibition Gate. Mr. Hu I- 


chuang, of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission, Honan, also 
came down for a month’s work. 
Through the kindness of Gene- 
ral Chen, manager of the Exhi- 
bition, a mass meeting was held 
in the Exhibition Public Hall 
on Wednesday, 19th October, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Chang Po-ling, principal of the 
first private school in Tientsin, 
when Dr. MacGillivray delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘ Evolution,’’ and 
Mr. Chang also spoke. The 
authorities are planning to utilise 
the exhibition buildings after the 
close, November 30th, as a great 
industrial school. A new city is 
growing up there, and the Pro- 
vincial Assembly building is close 
by. There is therefore every like- 
lihood that the Christian head- 
quarters will be permanent. 


A Seasonable Gift. 


Through the generosity of the 
author, Dr. J. H. Garrison, of 
St. Louis, Mo., a copy of the 
will be distributed among 
a Limited number of evangelists 
and pastors. It is a stimulus to 
prayer and service. It has been 
used of God to help the native 


ministry. It has been described 
by the Rev. W. A. Cornaby as 
winsome call to prayer.” 
If word is sent to the translator, 
Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, Wuhu, 
with the names and postal ad- 
dresses of the evangelists, this 
little booklet will be sent on free 
of cost. 


Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference, 
| Edinburgh, 1910. 


Offices—Windsor Buildings, 
roo Princes Street, Edinburgh, 


D&AR FELLOW-wWORKERS IN THE 
SERVIC# OF CHRIST: The Continua- 
tion Committee of the World Mission- 
ary Conference resolved that a letter 
should be sent to the missionaries 
working in connection with the Socie- 
ties and Boards represented in the 
Conference. The Committee desires 
to express its deep gratitude for the 
services which have been rendered in 
the whole work of the Conference by 
missionaries in all parts of the world. 
The eight volumes containing the 
Reports of the Commissions, which 
form so unique and important a con- 
tribution to the literature and science 
of Christian missions, are almost 
entirely based on the valuable com- 
munications received from missionary 
workers throughout the world, and 
could not have been produced without 
their generous and ungrudging co- 
Speration. At the Conference itself, 
it was the speeches of the missionaries 
and representatives of the Oriental 
Churches that gave such remarkable 
interest and impressive weight to the 
proceedings. You will be glad to 
know that orders have been received 
for nearly 8,000 sets of the Reports of 
the Conference in nine volumes, and 
that the first edition of the Statistical 
Atlas (2,000) has been almost ex- 
hausted. 
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Nothing bas been more striking in 
the preparatory work of the Confer- 
ence than the strong desire expressed 
by leading missionaries in all parts of 
the world that some steps should be 
taken to draw the Missionary Societies 
and Boards closer together, and to 
promote cooperation and codrdination 
in missionary work by the creation of 
some Central Advisory International 
Committee. The Conference has taken 
action in respect of this matter by 
the appointment of a Continuation 
Committee, which is instructed to 
confer with the Societies and Boards as 
to the best method of working towards 
the formation of such a permanent 
International Missionary Committee. 
It is obvious that in so important a 
matter it is necessary to proceed with 
the utmost caution and deliberation, 
and that it is desirable to advance in 
such a way as to secure the codpera- 
tion of the great majority of Societies 
rather than to aim at some ambitious 
scheme for which the time is not ripe. 
Pending the formation of some per- 
manent organisation, the Continua- 
tion Committee is of the opinion that 
there is a great deal that may be done 
at once along the lines of the Confer- 
ence itself, and it regards this work as 
of sufficient urgency and importance 
to justify it in appointing a secretary 
to devote his whole time to this work. 

The Continuation Committee pro- 
poses to take immediate steps to 
confer with the Societies and Boards 
as regards the possibility of creating 
some organ or body which might serve 
as a means of communication between 
Missionary Societies and Governments 
where the interests of several missions 
are involved, It has further resolved 
to carry to a more advanced stage 
some of the investigations initiated 
by the Commissions of the Confer- 
ence, and to set on foot certain other 
enquiries which the discussions at 
the Conference showed to be urgently 
needed. It has accordingly. appointed 
Special Committees to investigate and 
report with regard to the following 
matters :— 
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x. Unoccupied fields. 


2. The creation of a Board of Study 
for the training of missionaries. 


3. The development of training 
schools for missionaries. 


4, Christian education in the mis- 
sion field. 


5. Christian literature. 


6. The securing of uniformity in 
statistical returns. 


7. The appointment of an Interna- 
tional Committee, composed in part 
of Jurists, to draw up a brief state- 
ment of ised principles under- 
lying the relations of Missions to 

ernments. 

8. The best means of securing a 
larger place for missionary informa- 
tion in the secular press, 


9. The advisability of publishing 


‘in whole ‘or in part the evidence re- 


ceived by the Commission on the 
Missionary Message. 

The Continuation Committee desires 
to render any service in its power to 
missionary workers abroad, and is 
certain that it may expect from them 
the same generous cooperation that 
was given in the work of the Con- 
ference. 

The most valued and memorable 
part of the Conference to many was 
the mid-day half-hour which was 
devoted daily to intercession for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. We 
believe that in the months and years 
that lie ahead missionaries will ex- 
perience in their work the answer 
to the prayers unitedly offered at this 
time. We trust also that the Confer- 
ence will be the beginning of a new 
spirit of prayer in the Home Church, 
in which more faithfully than before 
many of its members will seek to share 
the burdens of those who are labour- 
ing in non-Christian lands, 


With cordial greetings, we remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun R. Mort, Chairman, 
J. H. Secretary, 


On behalf of the Continualion 
Committee. 


- 
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The Month. 


THE PARLIAMENT QUESTION. 


Recently a deputation of ten mem- 
bers of the National Assembly was 
elected to wait upon the President, 
Prince Pu Lun, to request him to 
report to the Throne at once on the 
prayer for the speedy opening of Par- 
liament, which had been unanimously 
adopted. On the following day, at a 
meeting of the Government Council, 
the majority present favoured cur- 
tailing the period by three years, but 
Prince Ching was still undecided on 
the subject. It is stated that even the 
Prince Regent approves the petition, 
but Prince Ching and his adherents are 
opposed to it, and a struggle is going 
on, the result of which may be danger- 
ous to the Prince’s party. It has been 
suggested that in case the petition is 
again refused, the members of the Na- 
tional Assembly should all resign, but 
a member has now suggested instead 
a more active policy, namely, that the 
Assembly should continue to petition 
the Emperor till their prayer be an- 
swered. 

As we go to press we learn that an 
Edict has been issued ordering the 
Government Council to consider the 
National Assembly’s memorial for the 
early opening of Parliament in con- 
junction with the representations from 
the provinces, and to present a report 
to the Throne at a general audience, 


THE SENATE. 


The Senate was formally opened on 
October 4 by the Prince Regent. In 
his address he said: ‘‘ Since assuming 
the Regency by Imperial Orders the 
situation of the State has been a diffi- 
cult one, and I have warned myself of 
the heavy responsibilities early and 
late. The Prince and Ministers have, 
with unanimity, assisted me and, fol- 
lowing the directions of the late Em- 
peror, have put the different constitu- 


tional measures in operation in their 
arranged order. This is the inaugura- 
tion meeting since the formation of 
the Senate, and it gives me unbounded 
pleasure and gratification to attend 
this auspicious function and witness 
its success, 

“The world is progressing in the 
direction of a common brotherhood 
and competition in civilization. The 
fundamental principle for the exist- 
ence of a state lies in intelligent ad- 
ministration and enlightened and im- 
proved systems. It is all the more 
important, however, to secure unity 
of mind between the government 
above and the people below and insure 
their harmony in pulling together. 
The Senate is an organ representing 
public opinion, and its members are 
trusted by the Throne and revered 
by the people. They will no doubt 
be able to exert their sincere loyalty 
and all assist in the great scheme of 
the country, thus extending the effects 
of a constitution and setting up a 
model for a Parliament. This is not 
only an unprecedentedly glorious 
event for China, but also affords 
ground for endless hopes to the gov- 
ernment. Let the members take this 
to heart and essay to put forth their 
best energies 

The Sin Wan Pao says that the 
Senate held a sitting on the sth, at 
which there were present 157 mem- 
bers, seven delegates of the govern- 
ment, sixteen ordinary listeners, six 
foreign visitors and ten Press repre- 
sentatives, Five questions were refer- 
red to it for consideration by the 
Throne : insurance and transportation 
regulations, Press laws, improvement 
of local education, promotion of in- 
dustry in Mongolia, and copyright. 
The following are questions submit- 
ted by the different provinces: from 
Kuangsi, closing opium shops; from 
Honan, enforcement of stamp duties ; 
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from Kiangsu, relieving the difficul- 
ties of district and department magis- 
trates and adjusting stamped deeds; 
from Hunan, opium prohibition ; from 
Hupeh, shipping on the Yangtze and 
the Han rivers. As the Kuangsi opium 
question was referred to it by special 
order, it was decided to deal with it 
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first, and the committee considered 
the question on the following day. 
In reply to telegrams from the Acting 
Governor of Kuangsi and the Provin- 
cial Assembly the Senate asked the 
latter not to disband, but to await its 
decision. 


— 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS, 

AT Tai-yuan-fu, 2nd June, to Dr. and 

Mrs. B. C. BROOMHALL, a son 
(Paul John). 


AT Bethel, Vermont, 14th August, to 
Rev. aud Mrs. ROBERT C, WILSON, 
a son (John Rhett). 


AT Yen-ping, 24th September, to Rev. 
and Mrs, F. BANKHARDT, M. E. M., 
a son (Philip Francis). 


At Kai-fong, 12th September, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Matuews,C.I.M,, 
a daughter. 


At Pao-ning, 30th September, to Rev. 
and Mrs. H, ALDIS, I, M., 
a son. 


AT Ningpo, 21st October, to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. W. SHEPPARD, E. M. M., 
a son and a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

AT Fu-kiang, 5th September, Dora 
LypDIA, youngest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Mann, C. I. M., from 
convulsions, 


AT Bath, England, 25th September, 
Mr. J. F. BROUMTON. 


At Chinkiang, 27th September, 
JANRT, second child of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Lyons, from dysentery. 


At Siang-tan, 4th October, DoroTHY 
GRISWOLD, infant daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. A. R. Kepler, A. P. M., 

aged 22 months. 


At Hankow, 9th October, MARIANNE 
(MINNTIg), the beloved wife of Rev. 
Arthur Bonsey, L. M. S. 


AT Shanghai, 26th October, A. O. 
LOOSLEY, C. I. M., Tien-tai. 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Rochester, N. Y., 11th October, 
Miss ALICE RAY BURLL, to Rev. 
Du Bors S. Morris, A. P. M., 
Hwaiyuen. 


AT Yokohama, 21st August, Miss 
FREDA V. LORENZ, M. E. M., 
Kucheng, China, to CARL OBERG 
SPAMER, Takamatsu, Japan. 


ARRIVALS. 


23rd September, Rev. C. B. HAn- 
NAH, C. I. M., returned from Aus- 
tralia. 


asth September, Miss FLORENCE 
J. Piuums, M. E. M. (ret.), for Foo- 
chow. 


28th September, Dr. and Mrs. C. M. 
LACEY Sites, M. E. M. (ret.), for 
Foochow. 


TORRANCE, Misses M. M. JUDSON 
and A. D. Dopps, A. P. M. 


3rd October, Rev. and Mrs, RIVING- 
TON and child, Miss EDWARDS, 
C. M. S., and Miss U. SHEBBEARE, 
C M.S. (ret.). 


4th October, Rev. J. F. McPuun, 
E. P. M. (ret.). 
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4th October, Rev. H. C. WooL- 
RIDGE, C. M. S., Ningpo; Mr. and 
Mrs, WM. McCartTuy, A. C. Me, 
An-king (ret.). 


7th October, Rev. and Mrs. A. M. 
SHERMAN and Miss EpitH KAy, 
A. C. M.; Misses Lacy and K. Mc- 
Muut.an, S. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
J. W. TrRIxDLE and two children, 
M. E. M., for Nan-chang (ret.). 


8th October, Mrs. Bishop W. S. 
Lewis, M. E. M. (ret.). 


9th October, Miss J. E. M. LEBRUS, 
M. F. M. (ret.), for Sien-yu ; Miss A. 
O. KIRKLAND, E. B. M. (ret.) and 
Miss E. M. 


10th October, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
CooPpER and Mr. W. E. SHEARER, 
C. I. M., (ret.) for Tientsin. 


. Itth October, Miss EK. MILLIGAN, 
Door of Hope, Shanghai (ret. ). 


12th October, Mr. W. T. VATE, 
S. A. M., from N. A., for Si-an-fu. 


15th October, Miss O. HODNEFIFLD 
(ret.), Miss C. OLSEN and Rev. and 
Mrs. N. J. AADLAND, H. S. M., 
Fancheng; Rev. and Mis. K. S 
STOKKE (ret.), A. L. M., Honan; 
Rev. F. D. Brown, M. E. M., for 
Kiukiang ; Misses G. A. VAN Duyn. 
R. S. THORSEN and A. KRATZER, 
C. I. M., from N. A.; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. MaRRIoTT and two children, 
Rev. Mr. DANIEL, Misses E. JETER 
(ret.) and P. CALDWELL, A.S.B.M.; 
Rev. H. W. HovuLpInc and Rev. Mr. 
Borces, S. Chihli Mission (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. C. A. LEONARD and 
Rev. and Mrs. P. H. STEPH Ns (ret.), 
A. S. B. M.; Misses L. M. STANLEY 
(ret.) and Harris, Am, Frd. M. 


17th October, Mr. G. A. ANDERSON, 
C. I. M. (ret.) from England, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. PARK and dauyhter, M. E. 
M. S., Soochow (ret.); Miss R. 
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Groves, Chr. M. (ret.); Rev. and 
Mrs. W. J. MORTIMORE, ©. M. M. 
(ret.); Rev. and Mrs. T. W. BATEMAN, 
Rev. and Mrs. D. F. MCKINLEY and . 
Miss M. I. Prrktns, C. M. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. S. O. MCMouRTry, 
Cc. P. M. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. J. 
KEeErRsS (ret.). Miss GRILLS (ret.) 
and Miss —. F. PRINGLE, M.D., Irish 
Pres. Mission ; Miss I. ArrKFn, U. F. 
Ch. Sc. M. (ret.). 


18th October, Miss M. 
M.D., C. M. S. (ret.); Mr. A. Orr- 
Ewinc C. I. M. (ret.). 


22nd October, Rev. and Mrs, G. E. 
Stmmons, Can. Ang. M., for Honan ; 
Rev. E. GERRARD, Rev. J. BERULD- 
SEN and Misses C. and T. C. BERULD- 
SEN, Chihli Mission: Miss A. Sov- 
LAND (ret.), unconnected. 


23rd October, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Burt and two children, E. B. M. 
(ret.); Rev. C. M. Mynrs, wife and 
child, Am. Pres. Mission Press (ret.) : 
Rev. and Mrs. T. A. Bryson,, Tien- 
tsin (ret.). 

24th October, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. 


SLIMMON and four children, Can. 
Pres. Mission (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 


October, Miss M. JOHNSTON, 
for Scotland. | 

4th October, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
DANNENBEKG and child, for U.S. A.; 
Miss A. SKINNER, for U, S. A. 


4th October, Mr. A. F. Cooper, 
A.C. M., for England. 


6th October, Mr. 
Germany vid Siberia. 


13th October, Mr. and Mrs. K. R. J. 
HILL and children, C. I. M., from 
Tientsin to Sweden vid Siberia. 


16th October, Mr. E. 
C. I. M., toN. A. 


MIEDERER to 


PAULSON, 
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